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+a downward tendency should be set 


; ' | for their rates. 


_} Anticipated by statements in official 
‘quarte 
lof the 


rs bearing upon the strike call 
' railroad brotherhoods, the de- 
cision was rendered in the case 
‘brought to the commission September 
3 by 24 western state and agricultural 
organizations. The commission unan- 
imously held with the states petition- 
ing for reductions, though conceding 


[the difficuft financial situation of the 


railroads. 

The decision removes from wheat 
and hay one-half of the increases given 
the railroads in 1920 and on all other 
grains fixes the rates at 10 per cent 
less than those on wheat. 


{NEAR EAST HAS FAITH 


IN AMERICAN RELIEF 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


phase of foreign relations, that of in- 
ternational social service, has devel- 
oped from American -relief activities 
throughout the world, but particularly 
‘in the Near East, according to John 
R. Vorhis, associate general secretary 
of the Near East Relief, who has just 


returned from a survey of economic 
and political conditions in the Levant. 


NEW YORK, New York—A new, °™Mmission finds itself incompetent 


‘in Article 237 of the Treaty of Ver- 


saved. 


developed American prestige on 
foreign soil,” Mr. Vorhis says, “but 
now the missions have been supple- 
mented, temporarily at Iéast, by relief 
workers. Nowhere have they done 
more than in the Near Wast, where the 
faith which the suffering natives Itave 
in the Stars and Stripes is pathetic. 


s uj. Nave traveled from one end of 


‘was pointed out in the 


ae te . 
at ie four train service 
“refused under any 
tO cooperate with a 


* deve " the state- 
, “that 
“ny ad cre 


e with any other class of 
y reasons above stated the 
hop crafts will continue to 
er the program of- August 
ance by the United States 

bor Board of the decision 
naining rules, which are to 
al in their application.” 
hers to Strike 
resident Jewell the state- 
8 signed by the following 
s of unions: William H. 


oe WR, 
ae 


the machinists, James W. 
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casia to the other and have 
seen the thousands of children in 
American orphanages. They are well 
fed, healthy and warmly clad. There 
are probably more dhan 100,000 of 
them who are alive today merely be- 


. Mr. Vorhis reports conditions in: 
Armenia and other Transcaucasian | 
t | districts as appalling and say that im- 

mediate meadgures must be taken to; Separately under an agreement not 
aid them if at least 60,000 refugees | 


and thousands of children are to be! Widely recognized, 


lcircles, that a German default under 


“It used to be the missionaries who | the London agreeme 
‘January 15 next, 


FRANCO-GERMAN 
ACCORD HELD UP 


Reparations Commission Objects 
to New Loucheur-Rathenau 
Agreement as It Is a Clear 
Breach of Versailles Treaty 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Sunday) — Some- 
what unexpected opposition.to the 
Loucheur-Rathenau accord has been 
encountered in the Reparations Com- 
mission, and there is a possibility that 
the scheme will be suspended until 
after the Washington Conference. The 


to deal with what is a clear breach of 
the basic rule of the proportional 
division of German payments set out 


sailles. The Allies have substantially 
agreed on those proportions, and the 
modalities of payment were laid down 
at London in May last. Now it is 
contended that the Loucheur-Rathenau 
accord assures France preferential 
treatment. 

France has contracted out of the 
general convention. She is to be paid 


As it is now 


signed by the Allies. 
official 


even im 


nt is inevitable on 
the other Allies 
may receive nothing while France is 
being paid under this accord. 


Safeguards Proposed 


The Reparations Commission, hav- 
ing regard to this possibility which | 
shatters the plan of collective pay- | 
ments and gives France priority if| 
not complete preference, felt obliged | 
to refer the matter to the various gov- 
ernments. It suggests that if safe- 
guards for the other allied interests | 
can be devised, the Loucheur-Rathenau | 


FOREIGN OFFICERS 
GO TO WASHINGTON 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — Admiral 
Lord Beatty, Gen. Armando Vittorio 
Diaz, and Gen. Alphonse Jacques, who 
arrived here last week to be the 
guests of the American Legion con- 
vention, leave today on a special train 
for Washington. 

Gen. Alphonse Jacques, of the Bel- 
gian Army, latest arrival of the three, 
was received with honor by represent- 
atives of nation, State and city on 
Saturday. Marshal Foch is now on his 
way here to complete the quartet of 
Legion guests. 

Admiral Lord Beatty, as the guest of 
Marshall Field, remained incognito 
over Sunday. General Diaz spent Sat- 
urday touring the Italian. sections of 
the city, and was received with great 
enthusiasm. 


DR. WIRTH TENDERS 
* HIS RESIGNATION 


‘enol Government Resigns as 


Result of Silesian Decision— 
Popular Feeling Is Strongly 
~ Roused Over Loss of Territory 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 
BERLIN, Germany (Sunday)— 

Although regretted by both Socialist 


tion is probably the best solution of 
the political crisis which followed the 
League of Nation's decision on the 
Upper Silesian problem. It is likely 
that Dr. Wirth will be requested by 
President Ebert to form a new gov- 
ernment, although it is doubtful, in 
view of the opposition of the German 
People’s Party and the tepid nature 


‘of the support likely to be accorded 


him by the Democrats, whether he 
will accept a commission jp do so. 

A sharp division among politicians 
and the public alike continues to be 


TRANSANDINE FREE 
TRADE IS PROPOSED 


Movement in Argentina to Bring 
Closer Relations. With Chile 
Through Reciprocal Ending 


of Their Customs Barriers 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—-There 
is a steadily increasing conviction 
among the larger republics of South 
America that they should enjoy full 
liberty in the matter of international 
trade, which would go far toward 
helping these nations to obtain their 
productive and manufacturing inde- 
pendence and free them from subord#- 
nation to foreign interests or outside 
interference in the control of their 
markets. ' 

For some time past Argentina’s 
neighbors, and especially Chile, have 
been giving expression to this opin- 


nomic sacrifices incurred by Chile and 


means of railway 
roads for mechanical traction are not 
in agreement with the difficulties 
opposed by the government and its 
custom houses, which deprive the 
people of the benefit they would other- 
wise derive from the mutual exchange 
of the articles specially ppoduced by 
| each nation, 


are supporting the present campaign 
‘in favor of free trade point out that 
(it is truly incomprehensible and out of 
j all reason that the nations sheuld in- 
‘vest huge capital sums to’ insyre an 


ion, and have recognized that the eco- | 
| Former Emperor Charles Arrives 


by Argentina in order to open up a; 
way to the Transandine trade by | 
lines and other |! 


parties, the Wirth Cabinet's resigna- | Newspapers in both republics which | 


‘former 


‘easy passage through the Andes for | Oedenburg garrison, 


interests of their mutual progress, to 
which are now opposed the barriers 
already referred to. | 
Nothing,“La Prensa” concludes, binds 
nations more closely than the liberty 
and right to dispose of their products 
without interference, and to buy and 
sell in the best markets. Hence, the 
desire to link Argentina and Chile by 
more durable ties should be given 
every consideration by the public pow- 
ers of Argentina, because it is thus 
that peace, union and mutual benefit: 
are secured. Once a free trade treaty 
has been made with Chile, Argentina 
will occupy a prominent position in 
the world, through having confirmed 
the policy which inspired the similar 
agreement arranged between herself 
and Paraguay, but which is still await- 
ing the approval of Parliament. At 
the same time, it is declared, it will 
realize the patriotic ideal bequeathed 
to the country by the Argentine states- 
men of the early days of the nation’s 
emancipation. 


COUP D’ETAT TO WIN 
HUNGARIAN THRONE 


in Oedenburg by Aeroplane— 
Allies and the Little Entente 
Demand His Expulsion 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


VIENNA, Austria (Sunday)—Former 
Emperor Charles, accompanied by 
“mpress Zita, arrived at 
Oedenburg by aeroplane from Switzer- 
land at 2 p. m. on Friday. They weré 
accorded a great reception by the 
whose officers 


‘men and merchandise and yet that;had been apprised of the former 


\there should be such tardiness in fol- 
lowing up the colossal works this task 
has involved by doing away with the 
;artificial barriers that the govern- 
‘ments have erected and which continue 
{to take the place of the old national 
‘ones, so costly to overcome. Not 
i'much reflection is required to perceive 


/ emperor's 


intentions a few hours 
earlier by General Hegedius, who re- 
viewed the troops. After cries of 


“Long live the King,’ Major Osseten- 
burg stepped forward and annov.iced 
that he had been charged to command 


the troops, from whom he demanded 


cause of American relief. This is a 
fact that is recognized everywhere 
from Constantinople to the furtherest 
points in the interior. 

“At present, with such a large pro- 
portion of the population in Trans- 
caucasia on the verge of starvation, 
with children for whom it has been im- 
possible to make room in the orphan- 
ages, dragging themselves about the 
streets moaning for bread, with human 
beings dropping —aily onthe streets, 
they are looking toward us. all the 
moré pleadinzly, bit yet with con- 
fidence. Having already saved thou- 
sands, we must save the rest, but we 
cannot if American relief is discon- 
tinued even for one week.” 


ES A ee 


MARSHAL FOCH SAILS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Sunday)—Marshai 
Foch left Havre for Paris on Saturday 
afternoon for the United States. He 
Was accompanied by General Des- 
ticker, Major Mierry, Colonel Parker, 
Colonel Drake, and others. 

From New York the Marshal will 
proceed to Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Pittsburgh. He will be at 
ne pap on November 11. 


FOR UNITED STATES 


|now obviously impossible. 


aecord should be approved. These 
|safeguards are felt to be particularly 
necessary in respect of Belgium which 
has her leBally recognized priority 
now put in jeopardy. France may, 
of course, be prepared to give these 
safeguards, but the chief safeguard 
as envisaged is the framing of similar 
accords by the other Allies which will 
operate simultaneously. 

The correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor has had a long con- 
versation with a high authority who 
asserts emphatically that the British 


the matter to the governments, are 
extremely friendly to the accord and 
sympathetic toward France. It is be- 


first payments with Belgium. The 
idea of payment in goods is heart'ly 


approved since payment in cash is 
But since 


the Treaty, and the 
accords based on the Treaty, 
fcrmal objections must be taken to an 
agreement which goes outside the 
cemmon convention. 


Call for, Financial Conference 
will authorize the commission to ap- 
prove the accord, but on the whole this 


does not appear likely without a seri- 


general adjustment of allied and enemy 


delegates, although compelled to r-fer | 


lieved that France has a right to the | 


subsequent | 
exist, | 


| manifested as to whether or not Ger- 
imany should send a representative to 
| discuss with Poland the economic 
Clauses of the solution proposed by 
‘the League. It is probable that a 
| representative will eveutually be sent 
| break off negotiations if they are not 
| likely to lead to an arrangement ac- 
cording with German interests. 

_ (Saturday)—-The reappearance of the 
| Berlin newspapers as a result of the 
| settlement of the dispute today doubt- 
‘less contributes to the great public 
‘excitement which the political crisis 
‘occasioned by the League of Nations 
‘decision has caused. More and more 
(it is evident that the anticipated loss 
of a large portion of Upper Silesia, 
notably the aimost purely German 
‘towns of Kattowitz and Kénigshiitte, 
|has stirred the German people in a 
quite unprecedented way. 

' It may be stated definitely that the 
'League of Nations is irreparably dis- 
credited in Germany, and that whether 
the government accepts the League's 
‘decision or not, the German people will 
‘almost unanimously cherish the inten- 


It fs hoped that the governments | tion later to win back the lost terri-|trade, from the very nature of its 


‘tory. If the League's decision is al- 
' lowed to stand, it seems clear, more- 
over, that the pacificist tendencies, 


‘which were becoming monthly more 


ous conference having for {ts object a| pronounced in Germany, wi!l, be swept | being acorded to England, which might 


|away by the wave of reaction. 


| with the reserve that Germany will! 


an assurance that all orders would 
be carried out. The men signified 
their willingness to serve under him, 
and afterward took an oath of 
allegiance to former Emperor Charles. 

As soon as word of the new con- 
templated coup reached the entente 


‘nations of South America is no new/ Mission in Vienna, the Austrian Cabi- 
net was summoned to consider the 


'problem that the governments have, 
‘been called upon to study; it was first | eee sae Slee coeerer os fe 
! ER é ‘ported to have nominated Etienne 
proclaimed more than a century &890,| Rakovsky as Premier and Dr. Gratz 
|'during the dawn of Argentina’s eman- las Foreign Minister in his new gov- 
,cipation, its practice then being/ernment. Posts are also allotted to 
started by the far-seeing statesmen of | Count Adrassy and Count Apponyi. 
jthose times. They anticipated the |The Bethlen Government at Budapest 
‘future greatness of the nation by their, has not resigned, and declares in a 
| Various acts and by the first commer- |: manifesto that the former Emperor 
|Cial treaty arranged with England in must.not stop in Hungary, because ac- 
|1825. The honor and credit for this, | cording to law he cannot exercise the 
|as also for the foresight that prompted | sovereignty. The entente represent- 
it, should be accorded to Rivadavia.| atiyves at Budapest are preparing a 
|In this matter, as in all questions Of | joint note to the Hungarian Govern- 
'progress, libeYty and civilization, he| ment and have already lodged pro- 
revealed a clearness of thought that | tests at former Emperor Charles’ re- 
is not commonly found in the public) turn. What amounts to an ultimatum 


‘men of South America. | saieed : bie aeleaieatint ta Atak eene ' 
| The treaty. alluded to opened the, P y present 


atives of the little entente, Tzecho- 
‘road that should have led to free|siovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania 
They have informed the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister that the former Em- 
| peror’s presence is a danger to the 
peace and that, if the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment cannot force his expulsion 
the little entente will intervene. 


‘the inexplicable character. of this 
‘extraordinary commercial policy, with 
‘its absolutely contradictory and con- 
‘flicting aims. 


'Early Trade Freedom 


Freedom of trade between the sister 


clauses, which established the same 
,; treatment, in each case, for all the 
‘nations alike. This was a policy that 
‘excluded the possibility of privileges 


UNITED STATES IS _ 
READY TO ABANDON 
ARMAMENT RACE 


Abandonment of Guam Garrison 
and Rivalry With British 
Navy, Points in Basic Plan to 
Be Offered at Start by America 


SAVINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

“Certainly, I am for the limitation 
of armaments, for with the whole 
worid worn by the exhaustion of war, 
surely the majority seek peace. We 
of New Zealand are wholly for the re- 
duction of armaments.”—Sir Joseph 
Ward, former Prime Minister of New 
Zealand. 

“As to the invitation to attend the 
Washington Conference, I have con- 
sidered that the voice of France ought 
to respond to that of the United 
States.""—Aristide Briand. 

“China is entering the discussions 
with complete faith in the altruism of 
America.”—Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, 
Chinese Minister to the United States. 

“The kind of revolution we need 
above all else, at this time, among all 
nations, is a sweeping, overwhelming 
movement for the limitation of arma- 
ment.”-——Mrs. Jennie Loitman Barton, 
lawyer, of Boston. 

“We are going to Washington with 
an earnest desire to cooperate with 
other nations in some effective meas- 
ure to carry out a world-wide system 
of limitation of armament.”—Vice- 
Admiral Kato. 

“Even before President Harding 
took the initiative in calling the Con- 
ference, France was at work on the 
problem of disarmament through a 
committee of the Senate under René 
Viviani.”—Captain Andrew Morize. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—At the very outset of the Conference 
on Limitation of Armament the United 
States delegation is prepared to pre- 
sent a working basis for immediate 


discussion of the limitation of naval 
strength and to lay down the proposi- 
tion that an agreement on limitation 
and material reduction is regarded by 
the United States as easy of attain- 
ment, 

An American program for presenta- 
tion to the Conference to be used as 
the working basis for such an agree- 
ment has already been worked out by 
President Harding and by Charles E. 
Hughes, Secretary of State, and the 
actual question of the concrete appli- 
cation of this policy of material re- 


‘duction for the present and limitation 
‘for the future has been worked out in 


‘;establishments of 


a report prepared by the Navy Depart- 
ment, which there is good reason to 
believe is now on file and ready for 
submission when the powers gather 
round the table. 


Navies for Defense 


Officials are not prepared to make 
public at the moment either the gen- 
eral maxims of policy or the details 
of their application to existing naval 


establishments, but it is possible to 


outline the underlying features of the 
program which the United States Gov- 
ernment believes is both feasible and 
fair to all concerned. 

The main features of the program 
are: 

1. The United States will lay 
down the proposition that a limitation 
of present naval strength is not 
enough and that there must be a very 
material reduction in the existing 
the three major 


'ctherwise have asked for them, Eng- 


;naval powers, Great Britain, the 
Fighting is reported to be in| United States and Japan, if the Con- 


he blacksmiths, J. A. Frank- 
) bot : 18 ose, J. J. Hynes of 
; meta] workers, James P. 


| progress between government trOODS | ference is to attain one of its prin- 


banana gprs edge ag der a ‘cipal aims, namely, the lightening of 
| ™!the armament burdens. 


\ GENERAL PAYOT DUE The tone of tonight’s Berlin news- | 
ts > aed -|land then being, commercially speak- 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor |@¢bts in Europe. The position is that) naners accurately reflects the depth ‘ing, the most powerful nation* of 


from its Eastern News Gffice everybody wants the French accord to | of feeling on the point. Theodore Wolff ‘Europe. Thus, the “most favored na- 


of the electrical workers, and 
. Rya n of the carmen. 
mouncement by E. J .Manion, 
of the Order of Railway 
or that his organization 
ci ‘the brotherhoods, was 


general chairmen have con- 
heir deliberations,” said Mr. 
‘and are returning to their 
e headquarters to complete 
pparations for making the 
tive on the same railroads 
tamed in the strike order 


her transportation organiza- 


wry * 


| The British,  Beigium and 


NEW YORK, New York — Gen. 
Charles Payot of France, who was 


chairman of the Military Board of 
Allied Supply during the war, will 
arrive here on la Lorraine today and 
be met by Gen. Charles G. Dawes and 
Col. Van H. Moseley, representing 
the United States War Department. 
Italian 
members of.this board will arrive 


here on the transport Cantigny on 
Wednesday and be similarly received. 


go through, but while the Allies are 
pretending to work on the unreal basis 
of the imaginary May figures which 
would divide 132,0Cv,000,000 gold 
marks between them, there are grave 
technical difficulties. 

More and more does a great general | 
financial conference, ~‘hich will con- | 
sider realities and not exploded fic- | 
tions, seem called for, and there is} 
some hope that a preliminary conver- 
sation will be held at Washirgton. 


herhood of Railway Signa!l-. 
he only important organiza-. 
| has decided its atti- 
ird the strike. Bal- 
ting authority be given 
am aes o have ’ been 
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‘and results should be in by 
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Labor— \ 
Eight Rail Unions Decline to Join in ~' 
Proposed Strike 1) 


of the “Berliner Tageblatt” one of 
Germany’s most moderate and clear- 
sighted journalists, says bluntly that 
piracy flourishes more than ever be- 
fore under the protection of the 
League of Nations. Mr. Wolff de- 
nounces as infamous the economic 
clauses of the League of Nations’ de- 
cision, which, he says, are merely in- 
tended to use German intelligence, 
industry and technical skill during the 


next 15 years, so that later the Poles | 


and their French friends, having 
watched Germany’s methods closely, 


will be able to take over the control 


of the vital industria] areas. Mr. Wolff 


managers to return to Germany rather 
than carry out so degrading a task. 


GREEKS ADDRESSED 
BY FORMER PREMIER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Althongh 

he has made known his de@ire not to 

be disturbed nor to be asked for 


|statements .or interviews during his 


| welcome by the leader of three del- | 


egations of Greeks in America, on 
Saturday said: 


ition” clause was passed which for a 
century has prevented difficulties be- 
tween Argentina and those countries 
that contribute to her international 
trade. 

The opulence of these South Amer- 
‘fean nations, which they have derived 
from the natural 


international trade on their side: Their 
| prosperity in this respect has inspired 
them with the ambition to attain sim- 
,ilar results through their industrial 
activities. With this object in view, the 
government has hit upon the plan of 
shutting out foreign competition, and 
that not only in regard to the articles 
that may -be manufactured here en- 
tirely, from prime materials produced 
in the country itself, but other lines 
requiring the importation of such ma- 
terials from abroad. Thus has come 
about the protectionism which today 
rules in Argentina, as in the neigh- 
boring countries, and which must now 
be swept away if full scope is to be 
given to the development of their im- 
mense wealth and the greatest wish of 
their inhabitants satisfied. 


Open Frontier Wanted 


At the present moment public opin- 
ion generally is mote strongly than 
ever in favor of opening the doors of 
the frontiers of the trade between 


' 
; 
; 


| junction with all his ministers has de- | 


; 


Budapest where the sound of firing 
can be heard. Admiral Horthy, in con- 


cided to oppose by force the former 


t 


; 
' 


|emperor’s attempt to seize the throne, | 


‘ 


; 
' 


| 


bounties bestowed | 
upon them, has placed the balance of | 


and Gen. Paul Nagy has been ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief with full 
powers to suppress all resistance. A 
State of emergency has been pro- 
claimed. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


BUDAPEST, Hungary (Saturday)-— 
Since Friday evening the telephonic, 


_telegraphic, and postal communication 


‘has been interrupted. 


e railways 


from western Hungary to Austria have 
suspended operations. Férmer Em- 
peror Charles’ move is regarded with 
consternation in government circles 
and the situation is oné of extreme 


| 


| 


2. Prior to the acceptance of any 
program for reduction and before per- 
centages and comparative strength for 
the future are considered, an effort 
will be made by the United States to 
secure a definition of national needs, 
this country being prepared to go on 
the policy that streneth must be based 
on defensive needs of the powers. 

In this connection the United States 


|Government has reached a very im- 


| 


{ 


; 
? 
' 


difficulty. The entente ministers made | 


joint representations on Sacurday to 
the government and the little entente 
representatives are in constant com- 
munication. At Steinamanger the 
troops occupy all public buildings. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Sunday)—The frag- 


mentary news received here leaves in | 


doubt the success of the second 
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| “It gives me great pleasure to yee 
| before me such a group of prominent 


7! Greeks, representing the best there is | tional trade is the principal factor and 


in Greek society. I am glad that the 


effects “the 
|Greeks in America have upon affairs 
‘in their native land. , 

“It was through their influence that 
the revolution of 1909 was brought 
about. I am sure you Greeks in 
America have always contributed to 
the intellectual growth and material 
welfare of Greece. For many years 
}now you have been drinking the :re- 
eeraecsasigy milk of democracy. In the 
future your motherland may have 
need for your cooperation. May you 
willingly lend her a hand.” 


|these neighbor countries, for it is rec- 


ognized that the volume of interna- attempt by former Emperor Charles to 


regain the Hungarian throne. He flew 
across the frontier of Switzerland in 
an airplane and was acclaimed King 
in the Burgenland Province, which 
Hungary should have given up to 
Austria but concerning which there 
has been a protracted dispute. 

Protests are already being made by 
the Allies, it is understood, and the 
little entente has never abandoned its 
vigilance and is likely not to be put 
off with nebulous negotiations. Every- 
body has been aware of the plots being 
spun and the propaganda admitted on 
behalf of the Hungarian throne. It 
was regrettable that the entente be- 
haved so weaklv in the affair of Bur- 
genland. 


; 
i 


'at the same time the trustworthy in- 


in direct proportion as it increases or 
| falls off. 

| Reverting to the topic of the “free 
'Andine Range” or open frontier, “La 
| Prensa” of Buenos Aires remarks that 
‘this term sums up the aspirations of 
ithe people for a free trade treaty, 
| which is a praiseworthy idea that de- 
‘serves to be followed up by both na- 
tions, mot only for the merit of the 
| Dolicy itself but because, as there are 
no real motives for commercial rivalry 
between the two countries, such a, 
proposal would consult the permanent 


portant decision, it is understood. The 
decision is to base the need of Ameri- 
can naval strength on the obligations 
of the Monroe Doctrine and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine alone. From a naval 
standpoint the American delegation 
will be authorized to state the propo- 
sition that America regards the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as distinctly the out- 
standing national policy. 

This proposal has very important 
implications. It means in effect that, 
contingent on the other powers ac- 
cepting its definition of defensive 
needs, the United States is prepared 
to narrow considerably the area of 
the sea surface in which it is desira- 
ble to strengthen America’s naval 
position. 


Disarmament in the Pacific 


The policy growing out of this defi- 
nition would result in the United 
States abandoning any idea of making 
the Philippine Islands or Guam a part 
of its naval frontier. That is, the 
garrisoning of this territory or the 
naval strengthening of it would not.be 
a factor in the determination of Amer- 
ican naval needs. 

The corollary to this would be that 
Japan must consent to abandon what- 
ever schemes she has for the garrison- 
ing of regions contiguous to American 
possessions in this area of the South 
Pacific. Japanese acceptance would 
lead to the cessation of naval compe- 
tition between the two countries in a 
region where each country has for 
more than a decade been thinking in 
terms of naval and strategic outposts. 

On the other hand, the restricting 
of a naval] frontier by the United 
States would not preclude the Hawaj- 
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? with special attention to the matgin- ‘overcome, before alias end of this year, tay Does it move out?” His eyes 
A PROFESSOR S DAY alia, I began my attack: ‘the .more glaring. ‘detects of your)had wandered to the large ornamental | SEA ROADS 
REAM “I .regtet to observe that, after! prose.... And now, & see that our 10} pin in the deep blue of the hat the 
D , repeated instructions and warnings,| minutes are up. Good day, sir. I shall|stranger wore. With a smile, it. WS | spécialiy for The Christian Science Monitor 
soul fi Awa : pak or _ ke agg to hand oF gga pone — po see _— work improve! pulled out and a merry gléam lit bs I must go home to the lazy seus 
ee . 8 are written c y m now on if accuracy, pre- f . 
@ Manasarowar Lakes and flows for | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | ingteag of “i ck ink and which are| cision, and logic.” sf yD sprvre : to ck tale 5 eran aie: _ Dy necro pee Bete : 
iles in an easterly direc-| 1.had come to the end of a hard /not' properly indorsed. . Obviously it is} The young man left. me without a| Will it come off?” he repeated slowly. The silent sie ead kind, ee 
day of “conferences” in English com-|too late im the year for me to say | word. Intentionally or not, he cloned The children held their breath, g4ziN€| 7> the beaches’ golden crescent 
position. Thirty freshmen had knocked | 4DY more on that subject, except that/ the’ door as he went out with a very |at Manolo and the stranger. . Here was The biue surf’s roar and grind! : 


at my door, had sat fn the chair beside | #"Y further contributions from you. perceptible slam which caused me to|daring! What would he ask next? 
which do not conform to directions,| start up in my chair. I rabbed my! But Mancto was quite unselfconscious. | I must go home to the sullen seas, 


me, had received my neat pellicles of: . . 
Hterary éérice al & ia cenine ae? ag bé promptly returned vata - |eyes. Lying on the desk: before me; He meant no rudeness. He ~~ simply | The bleak seas and the. gray, 
és! ‘wiiiea’ iment oe inate ite Cabseate o this entirely just observation,|there was no untidy penciled manu-/| puzzled and ke so loved toa at the | To the wash of rain-swept combers, 
: A glance at the map will show S aos Pygeto was clearly nothing to be! script such as I supposed he had left| bottom of anything new and interest-| The spindrift and the spray, 
| that all ie principal tributaries flow evidence: of gratitude and submissive : the young man made no “reply. there but only a beautiful cqpy, bound |ing. These fair-haired, blue-eyed / To the heave of open roadsteads, 
Tin the opposite direct direction te that taken |e 1O TmPtave. TO each of these, continued: | in green leather, of the works of John |strangers were something quite fresh | The windy sea and bay! 
iby parent stream. That is to ea in his allotted 10 minutes, I had tried As I remember having said to you; Keats which I had dragged from the in Mis experience. He repeated the 
‘ that while the Tsangpo itself flow wd to give a complete picture of his liter- before, I have no objection to receiv-/ sheif just before falling asleep, intend- question a third time; with a little I must go home to the leaping seas, 
Pl the east. th tributaries flow in a nas ary powers and accomplishments, > Bsr ~ pte in verse now and ing to solace myself with a draught of | frown,tugging at his own short black | The swift tides and the slow, 
3 ter! basing my remarks upon the writing There is good; authority—for| pure and quiet beauty after the labors | locks under the scarlet cap. This time To the road of fog and fulmar 

Where swift sails glint and glow, 


. 


~ 


y direction. If but one of its exaniple, that of Joseph Addison—for ty 
he had done for me during the pre- of the day. the question was clear. “No! no! 

feeders possessed this characteristic, ceding month. ‘ the«belief that a real mastery of versi- The strange pulled, too. Truly the =e a oe ae no ending 

ut only ebb and flow! 


joe PP rear-gpegmron 9 JB orb cone With the first five or six of these pros ag $ peal to ro re one’s as MANOLO golden hair was real. si Bact 
featuring; but @uch an explanation |*t¥dents I bad really enjoyed myself.) ts, aes ok “eee At . “The beautiful earrings, too, would 
‘ purpe they come off?” “Si, si,” said the Chrysanthemums 


could not be accepted when all] the for there is a pleasurable sense =Ti ast, I can imagine h 
l riticism no other reason; | ” i 
power in that purely judicial c Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 8tranger, for “pendiantes” must surely When the chrysanthemums appear 


jaffuents behave in a similar manner. baelm e|for I feel’ it my duty to say that. 

“tlh a apg a4 eo sdb a anges upon Francis Jeffrey's famous ey — “your Fajen = . wage noe Zara’ and sun#hine chasing each | eaten eee ha ramp. 2 ralinare te | in the London streets one knows that 
geographers until the 20 was | Opening sentence, “This will ‘never oath yy tll eons itl be other over. the mountains and the) touching his ears. Manolo smiled. | autumn has arrived. Perhaps no 
made that the parent river originally | 4°!” It was not long, however, before |.“ DT Sadist adh ccctaia,  waerever, vivid blue of the ‘sea below. Manolo, Now the stranger with the gray hat flower of all the seasons harmonizes 
flowed in the oppesite direction, that. I had had enough of my own bDril- ied euch Gorse writink as thie. betave wended his way up the terraced hill | ‘spoke. “Did any of the children speak | more completely with the time of year. 

) road by the coast. His little rounded; French?” A little girl in a magenta! the fowerheads have a shaggy beauty 


is to the west, and helped to form the liancy of the legalistic acumen with us Will. even tend to improve your! | 
which I presented the evidence, se- iy |coat was gently urged forward and/ tna: seems touched with the wild west 


Manasarowar Lakes. The tributaries prose. For I notice that this has not 
| came into existence during this period tigen its’ sak pecaaeak hakeabet | only the major defects of your prose— : | then—many were the questions and! wing They are of almost every color, 
et ithe river's existence: 'Cipn a great/ Sn - at of 0 ag dis.|maccuracy, faults of punctuation, - , |answers that went back and forth,’ except blue; white, yellow, pale and 
Upheaval occurred which raised the saa ee te. audi. |1008€ and awkward order of words, (oa | transtated for’ Manolo and the oh | deep red, purple, brown and gold. 
region round the Manasarowar Lakes | P'ay®, > 8 ee P ne ti ae vicious barbarous neologisms, lack of logical 7. dren, and there was much fun. But the rich bronze tones remind us 
by some thousands of feet, with the oy ai my pore wi ye + hort | Concatenation—but that the exigencies Jere 9 Estepan, the Spanish carabinero,/ post forcibly of the autumn. They 
result that the waters of the Tsangpo | the oe um ~ a Saar myse weed of verse have even led you to employ 3 e3 fy passed, and his dark face, turned | are at one with the myriad tints of the 
‘were obliged to reverse the direction mee gett on a : eon rd the adjective in place of the adverb oe lage Bie toward the group, ijt up with laughter | trees and hedges throughout the coun- 
of their flow, and so forced their way | Students a ' a pay dag sia Ss in the eighth line, a fault which I! ‘ae 5. as he went down the hill in his uni-| tryside. Chrysanthemums. are native 
through the Himalayas, or else joined | five hours of toil. + peas Beary ee trust you would be incapable of com- } , ay form of mignonette gray and his black |+,° aimost all countries except Aus- 
forces with some other existing river. hour I seemed to be beca : n a mitting in plain prose. In the seventh | 4 shiny helmet. Spanish, French, Eng- tralia, and that continent can ill afford 
No more remarkable explanation has boundless sea of comma blun et ean line, also. you use the word ‘serene’ d lish, what did it matter? No language to do without them. They come on 
hitherto been produced, and this the-|Verbless sentences. There vom ¢|as though it were a noun, whereas can get in the way of friendly feeling | in. pondon streets when they have no 
ory is now generally accepted. The| cross my thought that suggestion O° '7 sink the best authorities generally, | | > — comradeship if one tries t0| rivais, thus still further endearing 
' Encerarnan. wo of the strangers themselves to the flower lover. They 


Salween and Mekong both drain Tibet | Carlyle’s that men between the ages of of it an an adjective. 
to the south. Their sources are un-|18 and 25 should be oe in bal Ss aad S ae Critic; rose. The third was writing. writ-| bing the golden harvest of the year 
-holes. | Expert a 1 ; : | : 
heads and fed through the bung-ho ys sm) a - {ing with a wonderful pen that soa to a close with a glory that carries one 


‘known, and little information exists thence ca. sity. him? fueling ; Spe 
about the upper parts of their courses. eartily agr , “In the matter of external form this : stranger with the very blue eyes had : 
The Yang-tse-kiang and the Hoang) certain, at least, that no loss would)... 1 admit, is not 80 bad. You ~~. | a4 passed to her. It had ink that never | MOS cheerfully past the first darken 
adopti , , ee ae, ay ae > ing days of winter with a promise of 
.|Ho are the two rivers which drain|@ccrue to literature from the adoption| 111. ane well to select the Petrar- ae ee. | . ie “— daffodils in the spring 
Tfbet to the east, and here agatn little |Of his proposal. chan structure rather than the shee 0 a a — —l Strange words, too. ‘English! 
is known of their upper courses. The: | The Tenor of His Reflection : CO ere. a Anglais!” said the stranger, pausing | =<: WN 
Yang-tse-kiang should, however, al-' facile Shakespearean. The rhymes, tae ie © a. with a smile. “Ingles,” whispered the 
ways. be considered in conjunction| When the door had closed upon my|aiso, are ali exact. in more minute Py a © Bae. |little interpreter. The children | 
with the Salween and Mekong, for the! last visitor, I lay back in my arm- | detaits, however, your versification aes ee “gi, ge... | crowded a little nearer. “To a little | 
combination nathng fo nonord ea is chair with a'sigh of relief. It was 4! does,not come off so well. There is; ‘. Qe; 9h “Meteo? pA boy, Miguel.” Manolo was de. | THE HATTER 
most remar e Ithoug eir| joy to reflect that there would be no gy awkward inversion of normal | BP. ek sr my ° Siviwe =f lighted. “But’—a puzzled look came 
} o.. Si Sees a Si “We Make Them New Again” 
‘ Sa tel greg he aod og Pood more conferences for a month to come, word-order in each of the first five, Bag os i keg ge se face Pe — ti it 7" | 
cov 2 ee See ree/and that for three weeks I need not|;,... ang also in the seventh and} .,° -{@mmee 2 i goa y a ee at long way: Women’s Hats—Men’s Hats 
flow parallel for many miles during; ., mych as look at a freshman theme ae >. eam Ten centimes.” Manolo reckoned it! | wey Felts. B er 
, ity of accenting the t Pan ket os ‘A fet og ane elours, Feits, Beavers, Fabric ts 
their passage from Tibet. On the) ness in some wild moment, I should | ™2th. The necessity “eaeetiie 9 t ate out softly to himself in Spanish and|| 2 osetted. Reblocked. Cleaned 
plateau itself they flow at consid- fee] on inclined. indefinite article in the tenth line| “>, opel. .$'  |his face cleared. Another thing ex- | emoceliec, NebiocKked, Uieaned, 
erable distances from each other, each : t te. But i ae } ‘S$: | plained. He was very close now. The | NOW LOCATED AT 
| | draiming.a very large area, but during OF cgi ge ih aust anne rr SS heaaen tine te ea pone en- “—  . ~ | writing went on. ° 
their descent from those elevated Suddenly I thought I heard a vigor- |:qurance. ‘He stared at the Pacific— — The children were very happy. Sud- | 421 UNION ST. 
regions they d to the east-south- | ’ at the door. “What— 4 pe denly they began to sing softly alto- | SEATTLE 
ous knock & and all his men!’ Why, there are = | 
east, and assume absolutely parallel|. other one?’ 1 said under my | — gether a little old French song about | 
|11 syllables! Have you not 10° . *3 : || We pay return charges on mall orders. 
;courses. The Mekong in the center )..2+n but calling out at once “Come “age ; can] . a the marionettes. The stranger sang, | at SOE | 
is but 20 miles from the Salweep, and|i1~ with the stentorian..tones 1/ "28ers? Upon the whole I aetna | 2 too. Ah! she knew it then? They) —————S— 
vise you, really, to spend much more, Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor tried again. This time it was a Span- | = . sieiaatiaea 


28 from the Yang-tse-kiang. These|, | 
abitually use to put visiting fresh- ti t i I m orate! : 
three trunk rivers, each larger than ¢ me St vegeing veregs. in & | A Spanish messenger boy witha. |i8h song. Its lovely little melody with | 
men into the properly receptive state | nary business career such as yours | p mg y oft-repeated refrain rose softly on the|| HOLLYWOOD GARDENS 


Sutlej, flow through a mountain 
py of mind. will doubtless be, you will find a real | scarlet cap clear air. Manolo’s voice was like a Seattle, Wash. 


parallelism and proximity is among little silver. flute close to the ear.. 

the most extraordinary features of the youth who entered as a member of | useful.” i Lea wore a serious air. He was/ The others by the high wall listened, 

earth’s surface, and no satisfactory my section of freshman English, but Up to this point, my pupil had said | alone, and he had his telegram to de-|\too. The voices died away and a deep: Flowers 

reason to explain their selecting al-|1 Tealized at once that this must be | nothing. In spite of the flame that| liver at a doorway up there. When}!jaugh was heard from the top of the 

most. identical spots for exit from because I had been indulging in a (seemed to be kindling somewhere far | that was done, ah, then it» would be high wall. A woman had been lean- For All Occasions 

Tibet has as yet. been forthc6ming. brief nap.. He: was a young man de- | back in his very remarkable eyes, I | time to find playmates and fun. So up ing over it watching the group below 

. ‘cidedly ‘under the medium height but had supposed that te was accepting (he climbed, bending his back to the|for long. She moved away. The! 

A Railway's 5 Own Flora with a remarkably lithe physique and | my remarks in the true spirit of the/task, his lemon-colored trousers,| stranger had finished writing and | 

unusual breadth: of shoulder. His learner. Here, however, he broke out! brown coat and close-fitting scarlet rose, and the little group with happy | 

When the railway was being made, | firm square jaw and prominent nose ‘into headlong words that changed the| cap making a pleasant Spot of color | smiles slowly broke up. ae 

the contractor hesitated a good while | gave him a look of determination if} whole aspect of the situation. on the white road. Josef did not keep|/ «aadios! Addios! Signoritas!” M RELIABLE 

over the question of a mile-long dip}not of pugnacity. Although he was “Perhaps you had better know,” | him long at the gate after the clan -!olo’s scarlet. cap c oy donee d an- 

in the ground where the soil was sand | by no means a handsome youth, there | said he, “that I have no thought of aling of the big bell, and as for th @ | held A as hg eae Bate a a oa Tranef €T and Stora e Co. 

over peat. The hollow had to be/ was a something unusual in his face, | business career—that I am for better | telegram—well, there was no answer- | for dca moment Bresso Po Soe 2 

raised to the level of the ground atjand particularly in his eyes, which | or worse a poet. Possibly a very bad/ing message, and so with a light- | headed m the pig Then “thy esenbest) Household Goods and Baggage 

either end of it, and it needed to be | arrested attention. It was a something | poet, but still only that and nothing | hearted “addios” he turned to £0 down | round and joined the other children. ) Moved, Packed and Stored 

stable in substance. Eventually, | which I vaguely dislikéd, something— | else. You ask about my fingers. Yes,;|the hill once more. wikis clea cane mele rd eh | GENERAL TRANSFER BUSINESS 

trolleys brought to the spot the soil; well, let me say not docile, which | you see I have 10. But I Would rather Round the corner he came. Stay! tna 6: deus te es: . 7s | Gu Virst Ave. Telephone Elliott 626-1819 

from a cuiting some way further up/medns, in the most literal sense, not | make my poetry with my head. As for} What was that below? On the old : ens 

the line, and dumped it down to make jteachable. After long experience, I | those two adjectives where you would | stone seat let into the wall. on the 

an embankment. Now, as the fore-!think I may say that young men with | have used adverbs and that ll-syllable/sea side of the road, there were i 


48 miles in width. Thi 
pret ' >| I did not immediately “place” the | command of sound prose much more 


Second Ave. at Stewart | 


line, such things are of course quite / strangers. And around them all his | 
common in Shakespeare. And the use| playmates were grouped. Manolo’ pie, 
'of ‘serene’ as a noun is Miltonic.” quickened his steps to a run, and the | Announcing 
NEN hej | “And what,” said I, struggling hard | children, catching sight of the little | 
TIBE TAI ito keep down os of ps He flying figure, turned their faces, full | 
mn ‘my voice, “is this suggestion that/of expectant smiles, in his direction. | 
PLATEZEAG ‘stout Cortez’ was the discoverer of} Manolo! Manolo! Ah! Now anes oe a 
‘the Pacific? Is that Shakespearean | would happen. Manolo was a char- : 
too? Because the more recent author-/| acter well known among them for his Oriental Carpets 
ities ascribe that feat to Balboa.” originality and fun. Swiftly he joined | 
’ P . them, fastening his black eyes on the TURKI 
a Strong Parting Advice fairest of the strangers nearest to — 
on 3é The lad was not nearly so much him. Here -was something that held / 
ta oe, athe, Sie on tts Fé8 staggered by this body-blow, which I | his attentién to the exclusion of all , P , , 
e.the eae of water Ewe Deo. sheet Benen ies cee y S had carefully reserved for the last, as|else. There was a moment’s pause At Prices Which Will Be Recognized 
a by the Sutlej, but in | We Hae. Qa 4 . |he should have been. He seemed to/@nd then a string of questions began as Most Attractive 
j gee MAN pe ae" have a positive conteimpt for facts. “If to pour forth.- , 

. * And the hair,” he said in soft 
it was Balboa and not Cortez,” said he, Spanish, “is it real? ian 0, ane 
“then I have made a mistake which, [/o> ‘The signorita did not under- FREDE RICK _ NELSON 
: think, makes no difference to my 80n- stand. “And the = pin, is it of real 
@ area of Tibet, but com~ “a . net. And since you ask me, I do think ———— | SEATTLE 


foot of the plateau this , Drawn for The Christian Science *Monitor the mistake is rather Shakespearean. 


" denn Showing the divide and chief rivers At any rate, I think the man who gave 

os te th af the Ledak Reuse | Bohemia a sea coast would have cared i Fe 

side fable interest at the pres-| man was fond of saying, “With soil. | such faces, and particularly with such | which of the two it was about as much om >) ; 

ewe Se ; it will be the scene|you never knows.” It has strange | eyes, seldom master the unity of the as I do.” » at: 1 |——-—= BOLDT’S 

pur irne ada base camps of the/ surprises in store for you, and this | paragraph or learn to use the topic Having learned that few freshmen} Bota : | 904 Re oad | | | 

. "expedition. ere the/soil was no exception. There was | sentence consistently according to the/eyer really intend to be insolent, I PNT ANTE NGS See Ce oo | BET TER BAKERIES 
¢ best models. was able to keep my temper and to 4 : . Set Correct Apparel for the choicest Bakery Goods end 

Pastries. 


portion of Tibet 


litical frontier runs along the | very little “bind” in it, and as ‘ast 
‘imala Range itself, and the the trolleys emptied their loads,| Glancing at my visitor narrowly for | say: A “ wae | 
between Mt. Everest and the |s8 did the embankment spread and /an instant, I saw that his face was; “Perhaps we had better leave; @ sei Authoritative Versions | 415 PIKE ST 
inge consists of great open | spread, settle’and settle. until at last | entirely familiar to me and that, in- Shakespeare out of it. I infer from) Wied : of pe | , 
as the Dingri Maidan| it lay with a gently sloping, irregular|;deed, I had some fairly definite {this sonnet that you have not read sr Costiiees ok the Autumn- Winter Modes | and at 
Dingri plains form the | outline, at the unusua) angie of about | recollections of his attempts at com-| Homer in the original. That is a a in ia | Madison, Pacific and 
‘Arun Kosi River, one of | 20 degrees. enernagn I msiened him to the chair | great pity. Let me urge you strongly| % . New, Unique, and Outer Apparel and Millinery || Queen City Markets. 
oa important and least- eside me, took the sheaf of themes |to register at once for Greek A. And| & > 
uta of the Ganges. It Och yysendtadl let 1 Ses eenen which he handed me, and ran my eye | for’as long as you must use a trans- Q Beacstitul om | Me Bes Bee ee eee | 
je whole country to the north | ¢ seeing the world. bu aie is by-| Dastily over the fed-inked comments | lation, try to get something more ac- ‘" amateur . AIRMAN |i] Seattle Washington 
es the north of | play in Re cial ae Site ianebinn. and corrections. I saw at once that | curate than Chapman. What you seem Photographers. | , | 
Y DE, C00 Lttad whict, comtractors never dream Of I should enjoy this conference. to need most is accurate knowledge, Second Avenue at Spring Street SEATTLE 
fi ughly north and an His D 7 the discipline of hard study, respect | fim Ask to See our latest— SS 
Party and a form of traveling upon which is Duty as a Critic | ——-— if 
he Yr n it and the wae for facts. These things are to be had; § “MONOTONES” ‘SE ATTLE WA 
‘Rai tributary of the wa spa + ate piss | makes a charge.} I selected for special attention a | by making the proger effort. If you] § a ee | | adupte , SH. 
>, which flows almost entirely | 5 en those Irish navvies dumped | theme which seemed to me to reveal | have not the natural gifts of the poet,| S>,*& negatives. ath Dasersonilth We c laim to have the largest stock of 
own the soil from ten miles higher| more of the young man’s deficiencies |that is no disgrace. 1 still think you| @-@@ jj Women’s silk blouses on the coast. 
SEATTLE. WASH. | Always something new. 


“us the’ ae ut al pup the line, they brought with it aniand shortcomings than the others.|should give up verse and try hard to ee | | | #eSS nae 

gio ie cnr unseen multitude of seeds; they were|This would enable me to save time | ————————— —s = ae yy ————____——__) | dt THE MARKET BLOUSE SHOP 

ith them main Indo- ewes h GeeNLJON y; : —| 
gorge of the, ©™sration agents, in fact, for the/and -to deliver a more cogent attack. Re, ter ee ee ke re ee | ' 107 PIKE ST : 

dispersal of a flora. After a few; The composition was in the form of | KF | \ : ssid 


A * : | 
0 is. reached, ang indlan terri seasons, there began to spring up/a sonnet and ran thus: | W P | ~ NORTHWESTERN UR Corsetiere service is | GB a tema Ih 
18 no consider thé drainage uf mers sid bia’ 6% ~ <o somggrape Much have I travel'd in the realms of | C TOMISE ASS “a PHOTO SUPPLY CO. \ viel inieiods “tee meine | S | : 
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thau one hundred! curious fact cau understand it. “After glancing through these ines, | 
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A. 


who os at the same 
ul be the effect, among 
ing: 5 that. ‘rance was aspiring 
| | great colonial empire in 
A , and that in such case 
ih = Spain between her and 
od ipire and would make a 
meant even a dependency of 
* naturally been a little 
n in some quarters upon the 
as to why the state- 
aot Officially disowned by 
Government, and gener- 
felt that th. government 
the less official notice it 
the matter the better, espe- 
s_ certain mild explanations. 
emi-officially been offered. But 
1c ch representative at the out- 
very strongly the suggestion 
‘ought to be such repudia- 
Picone>. of it seems curious 
. There are a few who sug- 
} it would be embarrassing to 
| repudiation, in that the gov- 
no desire to disturb Gen- 
jer at a time of great diffi- 


Bhs the Detas 


anwhi a telegram comes 
i sh F ‘french sources at Tangier to 
effec ot that the French colony there 
. lently upset at the general's 
vations and awaits the repudia- 
h the utmost anxiety, recalling 

e12 years ago a Spanish gen- 
recalled for having made 


‘much the same kind about 

ar is mentioned incidentally 

e French Mediterranean squad- 

8 called at Tangier, and that it 

given an enthusiastic recep- 

yy the French colony. The visit 

8 or ogra French squadrons is 

r of frequent occurrence at 

r, and there are French demon> 

fons each time. It has been 

= ed ‘as a curious ¢oincidence that 

ity vis 's frequently take place at 

s tension between France 

Spain is, for some passing reason, 

orarily a little tighter than usual. 

itime General Berenguer has done 
best to put the matter straight. 

e or two of the newspapers were 
osed to pay little attention to the 
ifestations of the general until 

what serious notice 

“given to them in French 
Thus the “Diario Universal,” 

gan of the Count de Romanones, 
int propounder of the doctrine 
e friendship with England and 
Was not unduly disturbed at 
ming, but a few days later 
Font with a strong leading article 
ich it said: “If such expressions 

3 are not completely rectified 

that a serious change 
: opinion is in progress. The 
t and the Spanish 

» cannot follow General Beren- 
r upon such a path. Today more 
sver an intimate and cordial col- 
ocho is necessary between the 

ick ory the Spaniards, who must 
fo i hand in hand in Morocco.” 


s Believed Untrue 

tthe “Diaria Universal” says also | 
at it refuses to believe that in pres- 
tumstances the Spanish High 
or could have spoken of 
ete in France of an imper- 
t current that dreamed of the cre- 
Sn he 1 colonial empire with an 
‘basis, or that he had said thai 
e Fr had an idea of taking the 
h sone in Morocco to themselves 
r means of a powerful invasion com- 

mm the south. 
Ho 1e Premier has said nothing upon 
@ subject. The Foreign Minister, 


Pins 


Aa, 
=u: piel 
Sige? Bad 
eS a 
ha oa 


g fi “ 
# 


alez Hontoria, whom nobody 
. “mecene of want of friendship 
| extreme consideration, political 
| for France, said that 
Minister had already given 
explanation of the reported 
of General Berenguer im- 
t on their publication. He 
> i t the general had always 
pretiie a strong partisan of 

y and mutual confidence with 
ein Morocco, and that he exerted 
always to strengthen that cor- 

y and confidence. It may be re- 

a that all that the War Minister, 
ola Clerva, had said, upon in- 
was that the friendly 

of General Berenguer 

mee were well known, and 

ible that there was some 


# 


ic Ww 


| commonly done in such cases and as it 


a hen senti- 


ys that the words 
| Seats the newspape 


ever, that the genera! does not, give a 
1 to the statemente, at 
e correspondent, as Is 


is 80.easy to do. He has also since 


tute a veritable catastrophe to Spanish 
interests in Morocco. 

Exception is taken to the comments | 
of some of the correspondents of Paris 
newspapers in Madrid, who have made 
the most possible of this incident. 
One of them complains that the For- 
eign Minister assured him that it was 
impossible that the High Commis- 
sioner should have said the things 
that- were attributed to him, but that 
when he, the correspondent, desired to 
telegraph this statement to Paris, his 
message was sto by the censor. 
The correspondent subsequently sent 
@ message to this effect to Paris, but 
did not say whether or not he had, in 
the censored message, exaggerated the 
statement of the Foreign Minister and 
made a formal denial of it; nor did he 
intimate that this was not a special 
censorship, the Spanish censorship of 
all affairs concerning Morocco at the 
present time being close. It-has been 
made more so because of this incident. 


SCOTS’ ACTION OVER 
EASTERN STAR ORDER 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from Its EBuropean 
News Office 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—aAt first it 
was anticipated that the action taken 
by England’s Grand Lodge with ref- 
erence to the Order of the Eastern 
Star would be re-echoed in the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, but this is not 
likely to be the case. Some twelve 
months since an entente was estab- 
lished between the grand lodges of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, but 


it has not been rigorously observed 
by England, which, on this occasion, 
has acted independently -and not 
after consultation with the other 
jurisdictions. The Order of the East- 
ern Star, as a matter of fact, has’ 
existed in Scotland since 1889, and 
| has jurisdiction over the whole of the 
British dominions, with the single 
exception of Canada. The actual 
membership is approaching 70,000, in- 
cluding Master Masons and their 
women relatives. The number of 
chapters adhering to it is approach- 
ing 200. ‘The order is not almost 
entirely composed of women, because 
the proportion is roughly one-third 
men and two-thirds women, and in 
most chapters the ladies are admitted 
only if accompanied by the male 
relative from whom they derive their 
qualification. 

Scotland has had the same cause 
of complaint as England, but this 
was merely temporary and has now 
been removed. Some months ago it 
came to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Chapter of the order that certain 
secretaries had been ‘approaching 
Masonic lodges. The members of the 
order were officially notified that any 
such practice was utterly irregular 
and improper, and that any member 
doing such a thing or making such 
a inquiry would be severely dealt 

th. The only reason why a Master 
Mason must be present is to make it 
absolutely certain that in no ritual! or 
ceremony or in any other way Free- 
masonry is ever copied in its signs or 
ceremonies used. It is essentially a 
Christian ceremony, and has no rela- 
|tion whatever to Freemasonry, in its 
history, tradition, or ritual, but here, 
at any rate; it is considered a very 
desirable adjunct of the craft. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland is 
not in the least likely to pass a 
similar resolution to the same effect 
and in accordance with the resolution 


which was thus 


extended 


furniture. 
tematically taken by order, 
many others had been pillaged by in- 


dividual officers. 
Complications Faced 


complications. 
to ascertain what had been removed, 
there had «eo be‘ discovered what had 
become of the innumerable objects. 
Some of them were hidden and Oob- 
stacles were put In the way of the in- 
vestigators. 
matériel belonging to France had been 
abandoned in Belgium by the German 
armies when they retreated. A special 
commission was created to obtain 
some proportion of the cattle stolen 
from France, but it was the Wiesbaden 
bureau which occupied itself with the 
rest—the boats, the wagons, the en- 
gines, and the smaller objects. 


present 


Restitution to Value of 


In the Tetal Cookies Hes Made 


1,000- 


000,000 Francs — Result Is 
Said to Be _ Satisfactory 


ce Monitor 
PARIS, France -— Germany 


It was in the convention 


| By special ¢ correspondent of The Christian 


by the 


Treaty was obliged to restore property 
which she had improperly taken from 
France. This réstitution is treated as 
an entireiy separate matter from the 
general question of reparations. There 
is still much to be done before the 
recuperation by France is complete, 
but some facts an@ figures concerning 
what has already been cone are now 
available. 


of the 


armistice that it was first stipulated 
that Germany should give 
that she had requisitioned or—to em- 
ploy a plain word—stolen. At first 
the restitution was effected without 
proper control, and it is impossible 
to estimate precisely what 
handed back in the early months. Not 
until the end of 1918 was a French 
official, Charles Lefabvre, appointed to 
supervise the collection of industrial 
and agricultural machinery and otber 
articles that had been transported 
from France to Germany. The service 
, was altogether 
inadequate, but was afterward greatly 
In the meantime, Mr. Gug- 
genheimer was placed in charge of a 
German commission of restitution. 
The French chose Wiesbaden as the 
center from which to exercise eentrol 
while the} Germans set up their cen- 
tral bureau at Frankfort. 


k all, 


was 


When investigations were begun it 


ties of matériel from 
ad taken cattle; 


The services set up were fac 
It was not. s 


Besides, a good 


It was cdntparatively easy 


It was also compa 


was seen that the task of restitution 
was much greatér and more difficult 
than had been anticipated. The Ger- 
man armies had carried off immense 
quan 
They 


France. 


locomotives, 
tools of all description, works of art, 
Many things had been.sys- 


while 


ed with 


uffcient 


deal of 


to dis- 


cover the destination of the larger in- 
dustrial machinery 
réquisitioned by Germany. The Ger- 
man Government had sold this ma- 
chinery to German manufacturers and 
had methodically registered these op- 
erations. It was simple, then, to trace 
by the books kept by the German Govr- 
ernment these particular articles. 
fewer than 22 groups of agents were 
organized in the different German 
towns. 
easy to obtain possession of the stolen 
railroad matériel, and Germany sur-/| 
rendered what was demanded without 
undue difficulty. 


New Farm Machinery 


which had been 


Nw 


ratively 


With regard to the agricultural im- 


plements, the researches were more 
delicate, since it was impossible to have 
each piece recognized in legal fashion. 
It was, indeed, necessary to come to 
an accord by which Germany under- 
took ‘to deliver a quantity of new 
agricultural machinery to replace that 
which had undoubtedly been taken 
but which it was impossible to trace. 


As for the barges, which up to the 


earried off by officers. 


the commission has only 
sought for on the Belgian canals and 
rivers, it was not hard to find the 

In most cases the boatmen had been 
dllowed to remain on their - boats. 
Works of art and furniture, however, 
present great trouble. 
place pictures and antique furniture 
were 
acted 


In the first 


They 


as individuals and of course no 


of the Grand Lodge of England. In 


a. 


ee 


point of fact, the relatives of many 


- 


Masons.in a very high position in the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland are members 
of the order, and the wife of the 
present Grand Master Mason of Scot- 
land is a past grand matron of the 
order. 

In one respect Scotland has taken a 
very decided action, and in a matter 
in which England seems almost 
rc.verless. It was found recently that 
Scotswomen were being actively can- 
vassed for membership for an illicit 
(so-called) ~ Masonic organization, 
which admits women as well as men 
to membr~siip, the head of which is 
a very near connection of a leading 
Mason in England, where the order 
or society in question has obtained a 
very firm footing. As a result of the 
strong stand taken the active organ- 
izers deemed it wiser to call a sudden 
stop, and Scotland is, at present, at 
any rate, free from the incursions 
of that order. 
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Soctments exist to ae what has 
been done and what has become of 
these objects. Further, the French 
families who have lost articles which 
come into this class are quite nat- 
urally tempted to exaggerate the value 
of their losses. It is presumably a 
larger number of Rembrandts that 
has been lost than Rembrandt could 
ever have painted! 

In the total it is estimated that Ger- 


many has made restitutions to the 
value of about 1,000,000,000 francs. The 


vesuit: is regarded as satisfactory. 
France pays nothing for the service 
which has controlled the restitutions. 
It is Germany who supports the cost 
of the French as well as the Germar 
officials. It would convey little to state 
that France has received 1,000,000,000 
worth of restituted articles unless, the 
relation of this figure to the estimated 
losses is indicated. It should bé said, 
then, that Germany has restored. some- 


thing over half the matériel: which was: 


taken away. Naturally what remains 
in Germany after nearly three years 
of operations will not-now be recovered 
so readily. Indeed, it -may ‘be rotate 
whether any substantial addition 
be made to these figures unless tiiere 
{is a change of method. 

It is a change of method which is 


now envisaged. Germany does not for 
obvious reasons wish the French mis- 


sions to remain on her soil and would 
presumably be giad to come to an 
arrangement which would hasten their 
departure.: Therefore, it is proposed 
that a certain proportion of the miss- 
ing matérie}] shall be replacéd by new 
German goods and the chapter of resti- 
tutions closed. This would be to the 
advantage of France and to the ad- 
vantage of Germany. Some of the arti- 
cles even if found would now be use- 
less, and everybody wishes a system 
which ,is inevitably vexatious to come 
te an “early end. Waiule, however, it 
would be comparatively simple to come 
to an understanding respecting machin- 
ery, it is hard to see what satisfactory 
arrangement can be made in respect 
to lost works of art. At any rate; there 
is now a desire that the commission 
of restitution should bring its labors 


to a close. 


- 


SYRIAN STATION FOR 
COTTON CULTIVATION 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BEIRUT, Syria—General Gouraud, 
High Commissioner of the French Re- 
publit in Syria and Cilicia, has de- 
cided upon the formation of an ex- 
perimental station for the cultivation 
of cotton. This station, placed under 
the direct control of the chief of the 
agricultural service of the High Com- 
missariat, will be installed in the plain 
of-Akkar, on the demesnial land of 
Mograk, put at the disposal of the 
High Commissariat by Capt. de Fré- 
gate Traband, Governor of the Grand 
Lebanon. 

Although it must be more particu- 
larly organized with a view to studr- 
ing and resolving the various prob- 
lems which arise in the development 
of the cultivation of cotton in Syria, 
the station will not ignore the. study 
of the numerous questions which con- 


“seine PROBLEMS 
OF TRADE UNIONS 


Tenacious Feeling Shows Itself 
in Britain That Union 
Must Maintain the Right to 
Strike “If It So Chooses 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Buropean News Office 


LONDON, England—A certain. list- 
lessness and aversion from contro- 
versy, which ¢haracterized the greater 
part of the proceedings of the Trade 
Union Congress at Cardiff, was attrib- 
uted partly to a helpless, depressed 
state of feeling among the majority 
of the delegates owing to the failure 
of the unions | in recent wages dis- 
putes; and partly .» a vague ” feeling 
that, somehow. or other, the various 
unions would have to act more closely 
together. A brief but important dis- 


cussion almost at tue end of the con- 
gress seemed to indicate, however, 
that much Of the talk of unity has 
been merely lip service to the ideal, 
and that the danger. of a repetition 
of the mistakes of this year is a real 
one. 

This debate also showed that the 
new administrative machinery, which 
is to be set up,,and to which many 
trade unionists have looked for a solu- 


tion of their problems, is not likely- 


to make much progress for the pres- 
ent. One of the duties with which 
the ngw general council is charged 
ig that of trying to prevent disputes 
from developing into serious stop- 


pages. 
To Prevent Conflict 

With the object of strengthening 
this injunction the Iron' and Steel 
Trades Confederation submitted a res- 
olution to Congress, depjoring the dis- 
astrous effects of recent disputes on 
other workers indirectly affected, and 
calling for the provision of machinery 
by the general council which would 
make it incumbent on a union before 
embarking on any struggle, likely to 
cause unemployment among other 
workers, to refer the issues to a con- 
sultative committee representing the 
trade union movement as a whole. The 
resolution laid it down that the duty 


of the consultative committee was first, 


to use all its influence to prevent con- 
flict, but, if this effort failed, then 
steps were to be taken to secure solid 


support in a strike or lockout. 

. This resolution was hotly attacked 
by delegates of the miners, railway- 
men, and other groups, and in the.end 
it was rejected by over 5,000,000 votes 
to 1,000,000. This was a surprising 
result to those’ who had believed that 
the bitter experiences of the past sum- 
mer had changed the outlook of the 
unions, and had caused a recognition 


that sectional interests must be: sub- 
'ordinated to the wider welfare. There 


cern the agriculture of the country can be no doubt that such a change 


in general. 


| has taken place to a certain extent, 


All the various problems connected | bet the power of tradition and the 


with the improvement and extension 
of the cultivation of cereals, so im- 
portant for the country, and of live 
stock, the production of materials for 
foodstuffs and industrial manufac- 
tures, also the improvement of tree 


culture and of irrigation, will be given ' 


close attention. 


hold on the idea of autonomy and in- 
dependence are still strong. 

Apart from this, the circumstances 
under which the resolution was méved 
were not favorable for its acceptance. 
It should be explained that the Iron 


and Steel Trades Confederation occu- 
pies a place apart in British trade 


Building operations and other ar-!| ere The mainstay of its mem- 


rangements for the installation of this 
experimental station are to be begun | 


| 


bership is a class of highly skilled 
and highly paid steel smelters, and 


immediately, and it is anticipated that/ phecausge the labor cost of producing 
before long the place will become a' steel is small in relation to the cost 
center of attraction for Syrian agri- | of materials, fuel, and the upkeep of 
| the furnaces, it’ has paid both sides 


culturists desirous of acquiring 
personal knowledge of the- 


best | to adopt a sliding scale wage arrange- 


methods to employ to increase the’! ‘ment under which the selling price 


productivity of their land. This new 
departure is taken as a proof of the 
great importance which General Gou- 
raud attaches to the development of its 
agricultural resources as a factor in 
the prosperity of Syria and 
Lebanese. 


lof steel decides the rate of wages. 
Consequently during the war and until 
the recent fall in prices it was a 
common thing for expert smelters to 


receive anvthing between.£15 and £30 


the'a week. Naturally under these con- 


ditions the iron and steel workers bit- 
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| 
terly venented being thrown out of, 


employment by the miners’ dispute, 
and their action in moving the resolu- 
tion was attributed largely to this fact. 


Need of Elasticity 

Again, many delegates voted against 
the resolution because they believed 
it was too drastic and would take 
away completely the right of an indi- 
vidual union to engage in a strike. 
They desire to see some scheme pro- 
viding for preliminary consultations, 
but they want elasticity. For instance, 
Mr. Cramp took up the attitude that 
occasions might arise when the rail- 
waymen would consider tt essential 
for success in a justifiable fight to act 
very swiftly. Others wanted a co- 
ordinating committee which would be 
actuated by’ the main purpose-of con- 
solidating defensive'or- aggressive ac- 
tion rather than with bringing about 
delays by prolonged consultations. 

When due allowance has been made 
for all these things, however, it was 
}obvious that, while at “ present the 
pendulum has swung far away from 
industrial action toward political ac- 
tivity, there is a tenacious feeling that 
each union must strenuously maintain 
its right to strike if it chooses. This 
was shown by the cheers which Mr. 
Smillie eyoked when he reappeared 
in an aggressive mood. He claimed 
that the trade union movement had 
been built up by fighting and that it 
would have to fight in the future as in 
the past, and he described the resolu- 
tion as thoroughly reactionary. He 
suggested that when the miners were 
faced with the alternatives of a drastic 
cut in wages or a lockout, they had 
no course but to accept the challenge, 
and that they could not spend any 
time in consultation in circumstances 
of that kind. 


Value of Coordinated Action 
Although the resolution was so de- 

cisively rejected, the leaders who are 

working to prevent disastrous etrikes 


will continue their efforts in a more 
tentative fashion as soon as the gen- 
eral council gets to work. The pro- 
cedure will be to invite unions to a 
consultation as soon as a dispute 
seems likely to becdédme serious. If 
the council is rebuffed, as it may be, 
its prestige and usefulness will suffer, 
but if it should succeed in its early 
interventions the hope is that the 
value of coordinated action will be 
widely realized. 

It is admitted, however, that the new 
venture does not start under the most 
favorable auspices. The rejection of 
the expiring parliamentary commit- 
tee’s proposal that a paid chairman 
should be appointed permanently, so 
that'a leader of distinction and abil- 
ity could devote his whole time to the 
guidance of the movement, is regarded 
as a severe blow. Unless some change 
is made speedily the council will be 
rather weak on the secretarial side, 
and as the chairman, whoever may be 
chosen, is bound to be absorbed in 
other duties, the affairs of the council 
cannot be kept up to the highest pitch 
of efficiency, The discussion on the 
chairmanship question left little room 
for doubt that all is not well in the 
movement. 


LEBANON CELEBRATES 
- HER INDEPENDENCE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BEIRUT, Syria—On September 1, 
1920, the independence of the Grand 
Lebanon was proclaimed by General 
Gouraud at the Parc au Tins. Beirut, 
with impressive ceremony. The first 
anniversary of that event was cele- 
brated all over the country with mani- 
festations of joy and festivity, the 


any being observed as a national holi- 
ay. - 


In the course of his speech, Com- 
mandant _Trabawd, Governor of the 
Grand Lebanon, said that the latter 
was formed of three chief divisions, if 
he might so term them for the mo- . 
ment, which had been artificially 
separated hitherto:»the plain, the 
mountain and the vilayet. Their re- 


incorporation was the first considera- 
tion. Divergent interests must be in- 
terwoven with mé¢thodical prudence 


that all might serve instead of im- 
peding the general interest. 

Daoud Bey Ammoun, in replying to 
the Governor, said that since the con- 
stitution. of the Grand Lebanon two 
questions -had troubled the political 
tranquillity of the country; these were: 
the question of posts and customs, 
and the proposed decapitation of the - 
state by the detachment of Beirut. 
Certain Lebanese of the mountains 
had opposed the granting to the Syrian 
states of a share in the customs re- 
ceipts of the Lebanon; to which they 
had a right in consideration of their 
imports. The agreements concluded 
with the Syrian states were, of; course, 
of a reciprocal nature, and essentiel 
for the maintenance of neighborly re- 
lations. To withold them would be 
to deflect the commerce of the intertor 
from Beirut, which would be a fatal 
blow to its wealth and trade. 

To detach Beirut from the Lebanon 
would be equally disastrous. Geo-' 
graphically Beirut was dependent on 
land connected with the mountains, 
from which had come a large part of 
its population. Emigrants from. the 
Lebanon had spread Beirut merchan- 
dise all over the world, and it was to 
the banks of that city they intrusted 
their savings. To separate the two 
would be to insure the doom of the 
city’s prosperity, and no wise man 
could favor such a project. 


~ 


MOTOR BUSSES REGULATED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
, from its Western News ce 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — Follow- 
ing an extended consideration of the 
question of automobile competition 
with the street company, which now 


charges a 5-cent cash fare and 2 cents 
for transfers, the ,city council has 


passed an ordinance for the regula- | 
tion of the so-called. “jitneys.” The 
street car company has said that the 
motor cars were cutting the company’s 
revenue $1200 a week and that their 


continuance would necessitate an in- 
creased street car fare. 


Fashionable Fabrics 
in 


Fashionable Models 


Coats 


New Shipment Mota Fleece Coats.........-.....$35 
Scotch Fleece Motor Coats..... 
Popular Scarf Collar Coats... 2.2.0... cc-cc's son Sib 
New types in Marvella Coats. 
Luxurious Fur Collared Coats. . 
Beautiful New Evening Wraps. 


‘*% 


.....-.$135 to $350 
.$165 to $350 


Gowns . 


New Tailored Worsted Jersey Dresses...........$25 
Smart Tailored Tricotine Dresses..............$35 
Our own make Canton Crepe Gowns.......... 
Hand-embroidered Twill Gowns 
Attractive Afternoon Gowns.... 
Beautiful Evening Gowns............$128 to $280 


.$55 
.$59.50 to $195 


Fur Collared Tweed Suits 


Suits 


Important Assortments Recently Received 
OUTSTANDING VALUES 


Liama Cloth Suits. Three excellent models 


Duvet de Laine Cloth Suits with lage fur collars. 


. .$35 
. .$48 
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and cuffs of beaver or skunk 


Furs 


Of particular interest in our assortment are: 


Hudson Seal (dyed muskrat) Fur Coats with large collar 


One-skin animal Choker Scarfs, clear selected Store 


. $35 
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_ ‘Three weeks after the deputation, 


was to 7s. a busnel. 


East reduced 
‘TAs this reduction wag then in line 


my. }with lower prices for wheat abroad, 


Australian millers did not expect to 


- |reap an increased trade from the re- 


be n- shut out .of the 


market, which was a 
-at the present time. In 
bh er eestas flour 
effects of this 


r oe reduce the price 
for gristing for 


l. to 7s. a bushel, or, ; 


the price of 
nt admitted 
Africa, from 


ot. ny 
bay beg 7 


Sn ngsctay to grant 
was no doubt, 
taken by the 
Par ent was in- 
“Wek industry 
same way 

: meat 

: a ndustries in Aus- 
188 is had been éx- 
A the Prime Minister 
or flour. in 

t the Australian 


hfch country 

been exercised. 

had not denied that 

fg duty had been 

spe regard to’ Aus- 

3, the Federal Ministry 

oral Smuts that it 
rogaae the effect of his 

on as calculated to give 
to Argentina over or 


to the Australian Gave 
eneral Smuts intimated 
y was not directed against 
t shipments but 
d therefore there was 
of injuring the Aus- 
4 favor of Argentina. 

t Australian millers were 
for gristing for ex- 
to South = Africa 
for consumption in Aus- 
so found in’ Melbourne 
| of specified dates, More- 
| Smuts said that he had 

: invoices of recent 
s of n flour ranging 
9s. 3d., to £18 10s. .a ton 
n° which the suppliers de- 
the home consumption 
d from £19 10s. to £20 a 
ucting freight and insur- 
‘Smuts pointed out that 
very substantial difference 
export and the home mar- 


of Dumping 

mg on the South African 
Russell .informed the 
at there was no doubt from 
@ messages that Australian 
a been dumped in’ South 
altho there was no sug- 
t the dumping had been 
( The wheat board, 
) was chairman, could not 
+ to subsidize the millers in 
pt to retain the South 
The board’s duty was 
ft according to London 
could not alter the price 
| rested with- 

e of the states. 
> the “B” grade wheat 
@ Minister pointed out thai 
millers had bought, 
of this poor-grade 


BF > 


gga had already seen a 


a.) When the complaints 
is wheat were made he had 
a oar gg el of the wheat and 
from it, the result 


leountries being as follows: 


n. The flour milling industry 
been feeling the general lack of 
eam orders but some of the millers: 


{have escaped the pinch by keeping 


their mills busy on contract flour for 


The latest figures showing exports 
of flour and wheat from the Com- 
monwealth to South Africa are not 


javailable, but the figures for the five 


years from 1914-15 to 1918-19 show 
that South Africa was fourth on the 
list of countries taking Australia’s 
flour, the totals in tons for the five 
years for the first five purchasing 
United 
Kingdom, 454,124 (tons); Egypt, 158,- 
695; Italy, 84724; Union of South 
Africa, 81,422; France, 80,004; Java, 
74,520; Philippine Islands, 69,034; 
United States, 66,885. In the case of 
the last named country imports of 
flour were practically confined to the 
year- 1917-18, in which period 54.889 
tons of Australian flour were brought 
in. 

In the same five-yearly period, the 
totals in bushels of Australian wheat 
exported to the six principal buyers 
were as follows: United Kingdom, 
53.156,398 (bushels); Egypt, 16,851,- 
045: France, 16,506,750; Italy, 15,037,- 


1892; Union of South Africa, 12,315,- 
460; United States, 10,462,283. eS 
fi 


SINN_FEIN URGES 
UNIFIED EFFORT 


Proponents of Movement Ex- 
horted to “Work, Not Talk,” 
and Lend Organized Support 


id special BEET TET of.The Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—The opinion that 
the forcing by Britain of further con- 
flict on Ireland would “smash up” the 
Empire, was expressed by Prof. Eoin 
MeNeill, the Speaker of Dail Eireann, 
recently addressing his constituents 
in Derry City, and in view of the 
position he holds, his hearers enier- 
tained no doubt that he had in his 
mind the possibility of a return to 
‘civil war. 

Dr. McNeill, who is a contemplative 
student rather than a _ reactionary 
politician, Said that the recent trans- 


{formation from war to: peace proved 
that Ireland at the moment was one 


of the best-governed nations on earth. 
“All we want,” he declared, “is that 
the British Nation should leave us 
alone. If ieft alone the Northeast 
wotld be as peaceful as those parts 
of Ireland which acknowledge the 
national government.” He had never 
willingly uttered a word against any 
‘Irishman or section of Irishmen. Any 
cissensions which arose, he claimed, 


were due to British interference. 


Asking Support for Leaders 

The speaker, continuing, urged the 
necessity of 6rganization and coopera- 
tjon, and asked every one to give sup- 


port to the leaders of the country in 
the present momentous time. -Com- 
mending the women in the past, he 
hoped they would use “all their in- 
fluence to solidify the national organi- 
zation during whatever time of crisis 
may be in front of them.” 3 
Recommending his hearers not to 
allow themselves to fear the Belfast 
Parliament, Dr. MacNeill said it would 
be interesting to watch how it would 
proceed to enforce its rule on the peo- 
ple of Derry, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, 


and even in some parts where a sturdy 
minority wae in opposition to it. 


Talking and. Working 

Speaking in the same strain at an 
assembly at , Bantry, on the game day, 
Sean Hayes, a member of Parliament 
for Cork, referring to the prospects of 
peace, confessed he was not “over 
hopeful” that it Would come. They 
would not, he said, recede from the 
position they had taken up, to have 
“government by the consent of the 
governed,” and they were determined 
to carry onthe fight for freedom to a 
successful conclusion. Commandant 
Hales of the Irish Republican Army, 
upholding the views of Sean Hayes, 
gaid he preferred ‘fighting to speaking, 
and did not like “talking when work 
was to be done.” 

It seemed as-if these Irish Republi- 
can orators were preparing the people 
in case of the “worst,” for simultane- 
cusly, at Moate, County Westmeath, 
Commandant McKeown, a member of 
‘Parliament, also harangued his audi- 
ence to the effect that there was ‘‘work 
still to do.” They would stand, he 
said, beside Dail Eireann until victory 
was achieved. They were all anxious 
for peace, and only warlike where 
their rights were concerned. They 
would take nothing less than these, 


and there would be no real peace unti) 
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. The claims of their government was satisfied. 


> ~ SUNBOWL HEATERS 


Iron oF 


Are safe, convenient and 


Give excellent heat. 

economical to operate, 
more current than an electric 
orbs 


Price $1 1-50 


Delivery free to Greater Boston and suburbs. 
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being 
,j the shippers, by the federal govern 
ment. | 


i ‘Lack of Foreign Orders - sys 


ine 

}the price of wheat to be made into; 
-|fiour for export to South Africa, the 
"© | Pacific. Islands, New Zealand and the 


* “IS SUMMED UP 


| Geneva Meeting Showed League 
Lacks Power to Enforce Its 
Decisions,’ Its Work Being 
Mainly Platonic 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

GENEVA. Switzerland—Before the 

League of Nations closed its lengthy 


sittings, Mr. Balfour, the British fep- 


resentative on the Council, was able 
te announce with satisfaction from the 
tribune of the Assembly, that the 
dispute between Chile and Bolivia had 


}been withdrawn -from the agenda 


4 


where there was a majority against it, | ; 


ne ce 


paper. This discussion had been ane 
of the most dramatic of the whole 
session. ‘Bolivia, which had saluted 
the formation of the League of Na- 
tions with enthusiasm as the dawn of 


a new era for the small republics of 
Latin-America, had appealed to 
Geneva, under article 19 of the 


Covenant, which permits the Assemblv 
to- “advise the reconsideration of 
treaties,” for, the revision of the 
Treaty of 1904. A committee of three 
international jurists. of which Senator 
Scialoja, the former Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was chairman, was 
nominated .to consider whether this 
appeal was technically admissiole, 
and it came to the far-reaching de- 
cision that it was not, and that the 
League was not competent to revise 
the treaty. “ 

Both the Chilean and the Bolivian 
delegates then publicly accepted this 


decision, but when the former offered 


to negotiate directly with the latter 
state, the Bolivian retorted that to 
negotiate with Chile, without the pro- 
tection of an international. tribunal, 
would be to place Bolivia in the v«si- 
tion of “the lamb negotiating with the 
wolf.” There was some truth in this 
aphorism; for an eminent Greek 
scholar, who heard the debate be- 
tween the two fivals, said that it re- 
minded him’ of the famous “Melian 
dialogue” in the fifth book of Thucy- 
dides. in which the Athenian reminds 
the Melian, that might is right, and 
that the weaker must go to the wall. 


A Land-Locked State 


There was considerable sympathy 


with Bolivia, especially in Switzer- 
land, for that country, cut off from the 
sea (like Serbia before the war), was 
able to realize the disadvantages of 
another landlocked state. But there 
would be a. general confusion, and 
many treaties would become mere 
“scraps: of paper,” were the League of 
Nations to assume the functions of a 
court of revision. 
unduly optimistic, when he told the 
South American delegates, who formed 
sO numerous’ a section of the Assem- 
bly, that.the posgession of a common 
race, @2 common language and a com- 
mon culture should make it easier for 
them than for Europeans to avoid con- 
flicts. But surely there are no con- 
tests so bitter, as Tacitus said, as 
those between near relatives. The 
Spaniards have not always loved the 
Portuguese, nor the Italians the 
French—witness the recent. anti- 
French demonstrations at Venice and 
the anti-Italian demonstrations at 
Aigues Mortes a quarter of 8 century 


Lago. 


The hundred years of South Ameri: 
can history have been an almost con- 
stant record of wars and military 
revolutions, and the discovery of ni- 
trates in 1842. in what had previously 
been an uncoveted desert, aroused the 
cupidity of statesmen, who forgot that 
they were of the same race and speech 
as their neighbors, and thus led to 
that sanguinary “War of the Pazvific” 
in 1879, which led.to the treaty of 
Anc6n and the present controversy. 


League and Russia 


The proposals of Dr. Nansen for the 
relief of the Russian famine found less 
favor with the League than would 


Mr. Balfour seemed | 


Nansen made eloquent appeals, it was 
replied that the Soviets should first 
use the large sums which they have ii 
hand, instead of spending them on a 
revolutionary propaganda. Mr. Spa- 
laikovich, the Jugo-Slav delegate, de- 
clared that, while his government 
would continue to support the Russian 


spend a single “dinar” in assisting the 


Cecil, who represented South Africa, 
that Cape Town is far from Moscow 
and Serbia nearer. The Finnish dele- 
gate told how the funds sent by his 
government for the relief of the Rus- 
sian peasants had been seized by the 
Bolshevist troops in Edstern Karelia. 

Mr. Motta, the Swiss Foreign Minis- 
ter, pointed out that al! had confidence 
in Dr. Nansen, but that few had confi- 
dence in the Soviets. Consequently, 
the motion voted by the AssemBly, 
while “considering Dr. Nansen’s pre- 
vious success in repatriating the pris- 
oners of the war to be a good omen for! 
his .work in Armenia, Azerbaijan 
Georgia and Russia,” expressed the 
opinion that there was not sufficient 


‘action of the Soviets to warrant the 


‘League in taking responsibility upon 
| itself in the matter. Like most of the 
motions passed at Geneva, this was 
colorless and a compromise, as a volte 


states must- necessarily be. . Moral 
support will scarcely comfort Dr. 
| Nansen, as Mr. Motta suggested, in his 
campaign among the Russian snows; 
but beyond moral support the League 
had little to give him. 


(which cost annually 23, | 


gold francs, 


League 
768,846 ° 


991,242 each) is to bring the leading} 
statesmen of various countries into 
personal contact, so that they may 
get to know each other, and thus es- 
tablish sympathetic relations. 

But incidents that took‘place showed 
that the meetings of the League may 
divide as well as unite. 
sible for people to see too much of; 
each other, and parliamentary eladia- | 
tors are not diplomatists. Now at 
| Geneva the power of speech (usually 
rdenied to European diplomatists) was 
the most important quality; but when 
it is exercised at the expense of a 
foreigner, the effect is not so harm- 
less as when one Briton scores off 
another at Westminster. 

This particular debate, in which the 
delegate of. Panama comically inter- 
vyened with a motion to save the sit- 
uation, proved also that the small 
states (as at the second Hague con- 
ference of 1906) may be used a8 cat’s-} 
paws by one of the great powers. It 
is, indeed, an undemocratic idea that 
at Geneva, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, or Panama should have the same 
vote as Great Britain or France. In 
such cases yotes should be weighed, 
as well as counted. That this is felt 
by the League is shown by its refusal 
to admit very minute states, like the 
principality of Liechtenstein. 

In conclusion, this second meeting 
j at Geneva, except for the establish- 
ment of the Court of Justice and the 
| resolution against the white-slave 
traffic, has been mainly platonic. 
What the League lacks is the power 
to énforce its decisions. Whether it 
will meet at Geneva again is a moot 
question, for the cost of living there 
is very high, and few are enamored of 
its social dullness. 
salaries, calculated at British rates, 
its employees are not satisfied. 

TRUCKMEN FOR OPEN SHOP 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The wage 
scale committee of the Merchant 
Truckmen’s Bureau has unanimously 
declared fof an open shop in the city’s 
trucking industry, to begin November 
1. This resoltuion and the proposed 
wage reduction will be presented to 
| the membership tomorrow. 
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ment of high-grade tailored blouses 


(mostly dimity) for college and 
business women. Our blouses boast that 
snappy “tailored” finish so characteristic of 

Furthermore, they 


' men’s custom-made shirts. 

ie are cut good and full, There , 
are many popular styles to | 
choose from—some with the 
Peter Pan collars or the new 


roll or convertible collars. 
Every style is good looking 
and ‘particularly appealing 


2.00 5.00 
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a complete new assort- 


with 


Bolsheviki, and reminded Lord Robert 


information about the motives and the. 


Despite their high 


refugees in Jugo-Slavia, it would not) 
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which commands the support of 45) 


Now, perhaps the main utility of | 
these very expensive meetings of the/~riginally given the first. 
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“Atalanta Limited,” Composed 
of 12 Leicestershire “Women, 
Is Making Steady Headway 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its esate a 
News Office 


LONDON, England—aA kindly hedonss 


with the local men workers, while 
in the town where they buy most of 
their material they are decidedly 
popular. One aspect of their indus- 
try is the garden they. maintain in 
connection with the works, which per- 
}haps shows the nemen side of their 
character, 

Méantime, the Wouew’s Engineer- 
ing Society, which sponsors the un- 
,dertaking—though the latter has 


ence in the recent Home Office Report | Te@lly an independent existence—are 


on Factories has called attention to 
the steady progress of the little engi- 
neering enterprise entitled “Atalanta 
Limited” which is now being solely 
run by sOme 12 women at Lough- 
borough in Leicestershire. It is a 
small beginning, but it has established 
itseif, and in time to come may well 
form the nucleus of a much bigger 
enterprise. 


The first year of its trading showed | | to 
that it could make both ends meet, | movement among .women. 


: 


| receiving inquiries from parents and 


guardians respecting engineering as a 
career for women. This is, however, 
never encouraged, unless the girls 
have an obvious bent in that diree- 
tion, since the period’ of instruction 
is very long and the work, of course, 
onerous. 
To internationalize Movement 

Efforts are being gradmally made 


internationalize this engineering 
France is 


and the present additional six months'the country where there is greatest 


will probably show a profit: but this, 
it is understood, goes back to increase 
the wages of the staff, who are paid 
slightly under the trades union rates 
for similar work, although they mostly 
earn on an average of £3 a week. In 
addition, they nearly all have shares 
in the concern, and are displaying, 
as perhaps is natural, exceptional 
keenness. 

Up to the present the little factory 
has confined itself to the making of 
atomizers for use in connection with 
oil engines. It first secured a contract 
in the open market for 100 and then, 
solely on the excellence of its work- 
manship, obtained practically all the 
similar orders of the firm which had 


atomizers are bf&sswork. and as the 


the shares of| design varies fram time to time, they 
Great Britain and France being 2 .-| need a very high amount of Aechnical 


'skill in «manufacture. At the same 
time it is not likely that in the near 
future the -undertaking will content 
itself either with contract or subcon- 
tract work. or with one particular 
type of work, although the directorate 
has always to face the acquisition of 


It is pos-|mew machinery if it is te extend its 


operations. 


Women on Directorate 


On the whole the enterprise has 
started under very favorable auspices. 
Its directorate is mainly women, 
though it includes one or two men, 
who deal with the purely business 
side; the works manager is an English 
girl, and the secretary an Irish girl. 
The majority of the staff are English 
and Scottish, and several of them 
are skilled engineers, with a long 
period of college and practical train- 
ing behind them, while others are 
rianning college instruction at a later 


All these’ 


a 


promise in this direction, since, also 
as a result of war experience, Frencii- 
wonren are now graduating in engi- 
neering work of all kinds; although 
the Socié:é des Ingénteurs Civils de 
France has not yet admitted women io 
membership, they are, nevertheless, 
watching their progress with interest, 
while the same may be said of the 
engineering world here. 

Never was a new movement started 
with so much general good will. In 
America, it appears, there are very 
few signs of interest among women in 
engineering matters, but there are one 


or two cases, and the British Society | 


hopes to get in touch with them. 
Eighteen months have set the move- 


ment on a firm footing, and its prog-. 


ress now solely depends on the amount 
of practical interest women show in it. 
It will need a few years before one 
can speak positively on the subject. 


ALASKA LEADS IN 
SALMON PACK VALUE | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
SEATTLE, Washington—The 
mon pack for Washington, 
Columbia, and Alaska for 1921 
valued at $33,290,000, on the basis of | 
opening prices. A large portion of 


this business is done through Seattle. | ington. 


Individual] totals are: Alaska, 2,667,- 
000 cases, valued at $20,471,000; 
Puget Sound, 627,000 cases, valued at. 
$4,689,000; Columbia River, $3,800,000, 
apd British Columbia, $4,330,000. 

Intercoastal carriers are taking a 
substantial tonnage of canned salmon. 
The pack of this year is less than a 
year ago and producers expect to see 
th@ prices stiffen in the near future. 


British ; before 
is | President Harding, he said, 


sts special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PEKING, China-——-A new element has 
added to’the confusion already exist- 
ing in Central China. The Szechua- 
nese have taken advantage of the cou- 
tentions of the Hunan Province and 
have brought down through the gorges 
armed forces with which attacks have 
been made upon the city of Ichang. 


| The provincial troops stationed at this 


place were driven out, and on Septem- 
ber 9 the city was captured by the 
Szechuan troops. The capture was 
‘accompanied with looting and a severe 
loss of life, amounting, according ‘o 
present reports, to several thousand. 

Ichang has suffered severely during 
the last two years. It has been twice 
the scene of mutinies, and lawless peo- 
ple from several surrounding prov- 
inces have made this place the center 
for their operations, which have been 
directed especially against shipping. 

It is not at all probable that the 
Szechuan troops will be able to hold 
this city against the better trained and 
better armed troops of General Wu 
Pei-fu. He has had his hands full up 
to the present with the pacification of 
parts of the provinces of Hunan and 
Hupeh, which are located nearer to his 
headquarters, but he will need now to 
prees forward to those more distant 
places and complete his work by re- 
storing order in this disaffected region. 
He will then be in command of all the 
reer places on the Upper Yang- 
tze. 


MASONS PLAN TO 
HONOR WASHINGTON 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
| BOSTON, Massachusetts—Plans of 
the Masonic fraternity to celebrate on 
|November 4, ‘all over the United 


| States, the anniversary of the day in 


1752, when George Washington was 
| made a Mason at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, were told by Thomas Savage 
| Clay of New York in a lecture on 


sal- | George Washington which he gave 


Club. 
would 
participate at the central point of the 
celebration, which will be in Wash- 
Mr. Clay urged better care of 
the monument at Wakefield, Virginia, 
which marks the birthplace of the first 
President. “If England,” he _ said, 


the Boston Masonic 


“can afford to care for the place 
, where George Washington's ancestors 


/came from, it seems pretty clear that 


‘it is up to the United States to do 
‘the same thing for the place where 


the ‘Father of His Country’ was 


born.” 
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use and many household require- 
this 


be secured 10 


Household N ecessities 


| NGil Crest’ 1s of 
standard high quality—carried 


| For Men -p— 


Gloves, $4.00 
Handkerchiefs, 35c 
Hats, $5.00 

Hosiery, 40c 

Shirts, $2.50 

Suits, $35.00 

Traveling Bags, $13.00 
Umbrellas, $9.50 


-— For Boys > 
Boys’ Blouses, $1.65 
Boys’ Knickers, $3.50 


is 


kes For Girls | | 


Dresses, Girls, $13.00 
Dresses, Juniors, $15 
Ribbons, yd., 50c 


For Baby ae 


Baby Shirts, $1.25 
Baby Carriages, $39.75 
Taleum Powder, 35c 


4 


Crepe de chine, $2.50 
Pillow Cases, Emb., $2.00 
Pillow Cases, plain, 60-55c 
Bath Towels, $1.50-45c 
Broadcloth, $4.50 

Carpet Sweepers, $6.00 
China Din. Service, $37.50 


Refrigerators, $36.50 
Satin, $4.00 
Sheets, $2.35-5 
Silver Service, 
Trunks, $45.00 
Tricotine, $5.00 
Writing Paper, lb., 50c 


2.10-$1.85 
624.50 


Bath Mats, $2.25 
Blankets, $13.50 
Curtains, $7.50 
Face Cloths, 2 
Lamps, $37.50 
Nainsook, $4.00 
Clocks, $16.50 


GILCHRIST CO. 
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n the open, and 

in the earth for 

until in 1837 it was 

e platform, since 

served “ the dome for 


is oth with the bells of 
er sii greater age, full of. 
ori " of historic strugg 


entu ntury, and the beautiful “Carolus” 
: » Sor which sufficient metal 

day, in 1507, 

y gif as of pots, 
and 8, etc., copper and tin being 
se wor bells. The large bell at 
es, and the one at Ghent, which 
sus “My name is Roland; when | 
ine ve is victory,” are doubly 
m us since Longfellow came 
r their charm. Crossing over to 

we are in the land of the 

at Lincoln and Oxford, of 

the larg- 
bel ‘in England. Tom _of Lincoln 
6 a hundred years old, and 
ce his namesake at Oxford, was re- 
from a much older one. The 
original Oxford Tom bore the inscrip- 
3° “For ‘Thomas’ sake, I cfy Bim 
and no mistake”; the present 
‘rang for the first time on May 29, 
4, and since then has every evening, 
it five minutes past nine, cried “Bim 
m” 101 times, this being the number 
the original foundation scholars. 
: Ben” at Westminster dates from 
it has been cracked and patched, 

a Grent Paul” is perfect, a triumph 
nding, weighing over 16 tons 
catty nine feet high. ges 
d roads had to be examined in ad- 
to see if they could bear the 
when brought ip from Lough- 
@ traction engine; it 
C London in the early morn- 
; hours of May 22, 1882, and the 
London bells rang out a 


older ones the famous 


ef die ‘pt 
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“Big 


‘in a peal of bells; as many 

© changes can be rung on one 

even belis; St. Paul’s has a mag- 
pent peal of 12, which would allow 
Tacog hundreds of thousands of 
that only a small number of 
ean be used. In England, the 

y give out hymns. 
ierteaes, but ‘for “earil- | 
Jong,” of over 40 or 50 lighter 
5 on ‘which all kinds of music can 
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before foundries were thought*of; the | 
oldest relics in the: West dre small 
hand bells shaped like cowbells. From 
these early beginnings have come the 
magnificent tones and delicate music 
of the hanging bells. 


Inkspot 


Trixie was a Boston bulldog and a 
great pet. She made friends with | 
everybody who came to the house. 
This afternoon Trixie had been left 
alone and she had been in the house 
‘by herself for so long that she began 
to wonder what was keeping her mas- 
-}ter and mistress. They had been gone, 
so she thought, for many hours. Well, 
she decided she would jump up on the 
divan and sit on tiiat pretty blue vel- 
‘vet cushion. The cushion was soft and 
very comfortable. and besides she 
liked the color of blue. Trixie soon 
fell asleep and was dreaming—when 
all of a sudden she was aroused by 
the click of the key in the lock and 
the door opened.. Her master and 
mistress had returned. But what was 
that in her mistress’ arms? It looked 
like a muff. Her mistress put it down 
on the, floor and Trixie was surprised 
to see a very little black dog—a Pom- 
eranian, she afterward heard it 
called. 

“Trixie,” her mistress said, ‘“‘this is 
Tiny, and you must be very nice to 
her.” 

“I would call her teens "her 
master said. “She's no bigger than, 


ey os 


Trixie decided to investigate. She | 
| out up close to Inkspot. Two bright | 


es looked out from long curling black | 14Y:; 
rs se . . se | handkerchiefs 


locks. Trixie decided that the best 
way to get acquainted would be to 
show Inkspot her india rubber ball. 
This was a success, as Inkspot mari- 
fested great interest when Trixie. 
showed her how it would roll if 
struck with the paw. Then Trixie 
ball to Inkspot, expecting 
her to do the same. Inkspot put out 
a tiny paw, gave the ball a sharp blow 
and was delighted to see it roll quite 
a distance. Then both dogs ran for | 
the ball and in a short time were 
playing as though they had known 
each other a long time. 


Apple Time 


I never saw a prettier sight, 

In summer, spring or fall, 

Than apples weighing down a tree 
Above a handy wall. 


Great apples, fragrant, yellow, red— 
There is no sight more grand 

Than apples leaning on a wall 
And ee for my hand. 


has lived in the place 15 or 20 years 


just as you will, where you can see 


Winnipeg and What 
You Can Do There 


Ft. William tg Winnipeg, that’s our 
next trip. It’s an all-day journey and | 
we travel through wild country where | 
nothing grows but shrubs and stunted 
trees, till at last before it’s dark we 
really get to the prairies. If you’ve 
‘never seen them and want to know 
what they are like then think of the 
flattest part of the country you know, 
take out al] the houses but one and 


nearly all the trees and leave only 
great sweeps of green country stretch- 
ing every way like the sea—and then; 
you have the prairies. 

You want to be a farmer in Canada 
do you, Alan? Well; here’s the best 
wheat-growing, lanl in the world— 
some of it certainly. It is very lovely 
now in the springtime, more lovely 
still in the summer when the wheat 
turns to gold, but what would you say 
when it has all settled down to a 
white stillness for the winter months, 
and your nearest neighbors are 10, 
20 or even’30 miles away? Anyway 
talk to Winnipeg people tomorrow 
and see what they have to say about 
it all. 

Winnipeg is a city of hustle and | 
bustle set down in the open country. 
It is the last word in up-to-dateness, 
with its * wide streets, skyscrapers, 


must 


flaring electric signs and people of 
every nationality. Farmers from 50. 
‘miles away—sightseers here for a 
Ukrainian women with white | 
over their heads; cow- 
boys with their slouch hats, “chaps, % 
and rollicking walk; Indians in their 
bright blankets—you can see them all 
on Portage Avenue, and anyone who 


will tell you that most of it has grown 
up since they can remember. There 
are asphalted streets with houses on 
either side, where as children they 
walked along muddy coyrtry trails. 
There’s a splendid park —~Assiniboin 
Park, named after the river—where 
you play cricket or tennis or baseball, 


the buffalo—just four of them, I think 
—and eat ice cream in a very fine 
pavilion, and then drive round among 
young trees and lilac bushes. And it 
wasn’t there at all 14 years or so ago: 
nothing but the open prairie, so no 
wonder they're proud of what they’ve 
been able to do. 

We've all read of old cities with 
Roman roads, Norman castles and 
medieval churches, but here’s the 
very opposite—a city where évery- 
thine’s new and the newest thing of 


all, and the best, is the Parliament 


Copyright 1921. 


Buildings, because—I mention this in 
case any of you happen to have for- | 
gotten it—Winnipeg is the capital of | 
the Province of Manitoba, and every 
province has its own Parliament and 


‘then there’s the one at Ottawa as well, 


| you know, to keep all the others in 
order and do all the things they don’t 
get done. 

If you should come to live here, 
Alan, and have a great, big farm, 
acres and acres of wheat land, by 
and by they might elect you as mem- 
ber for your district and you'd have 
to come to Winnipeg for the session 
of Parliament. You'll find as beauti- 
ful parliament buildings here as any 
tu be found north, south, east or west. 
They are built of gray tapestry stone, 
quarried ‘somewhere near. 

The grounds will be finished and the 
trees grown up a bit before you get 
there—if you go, too,,Maurice; they 
haven't got it all sodded yet, it’s so 
new. You'll go up the steps and into 


the hall and there you will see two. 


great bronze buffalo keeping guard, 
and be sure, Alan, you look up and 
enjoy that Brangwyn picture over the 
Assembly Hall doorway—-it’s beauti- 
ful. I do hope the chamber itself will 
be just as it is now, decorated in dull | 
blue, brown and gold—but—what’s the | 
good of telling you everything, you 
have some surprises when 


you get there and’ one of them) 


‘will be the library—just wait till you | 


see it. 


. The Squirrel’s Treat 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


My father helped me tap it— 
Our front-yard maple tree; 

We hung a pail upon the spile 
As gayly as.could be. 


And when the sap was rising 
To swell the leaf buds out, 
A slender flow of sweetness 
Came trickling from the spout. 


I planned to tend it closely, 
To boil the thin sap down 
Into richwpaple sirup 

All thick and golden brown. 


No trespess sign was put there; 
Of course I couldn't know 
That Mr. Curiosity 

Straight to that spot would go. 


I found him there one morning— 
For both "twas a surprise! 

He whisked off in a hurry 

With funny, scolding cries. 


I went in. At the spout again 
He sipped till he was through. 
For merry little squirrels 
Like maple sweetness, too! 


by The Christian Science Publishing Society. 


All rights reserved. 


| The Girls’ Club 


| Virginia called her five friends to- 
_ gether during recess time at school, 
saying, “I have a plan for our club. 
Come over to my garden after school 
and I shall tell you all about it, girls.” 

With this the bell rang and the girls 
had no further time for discussing Vir- 
ginia’s plan, but they knew it would be 
a good one, for Virginia’s plans always 
were’ good. 

Promptly at 4:15 that afternoon the 
six girls met and Virginia announced 
her plans. 

“You know,” she said, “we do not 
care about playing every afternoon 
after school, so why not form a class 
each week? We have all learned a lit- 
tle about dressmaking and cooking at 
school, and we could make candy and 
Jang th things one afternoon a week 


and then hold a little party afterward. 
On other occasions we could make our 
| own doll’s dresses, instead of depend- 
ing upon our mothers and big sisters. 
What do you girls think about it?” 

“Oh, that’s just fine,” cried the girls 
in a chorus, gleefully. 

“When shall we begin, Virgie? Can 
‘we begin today?’ inquired Ruth. 
- “Yes, I don’t see why not,” replied 
Virginia; “but 
with?” 

The girls considered for a moment 
and then Eleanor spoke up, “I wish 
|we would start with a candy lesson, 
| because mother is going to have a: 
|party for my sister Ellen, and b do 
| SO much want to help. Then perhaps | 
I can make the candy.” 

“Do the other girls want to do' 
|this?”’’ asked Virginia. 
| They al] thought they would, and as. 
|'Nora, the cook at Virginia’s home, 
| was away for the afternoon; Mrs. 
| Warren, 
allow the girls to use the kitchen, 


they found it. 
ingly agreed. 

“What kind of candy are we going 
to make?” inguired Constance. 

“T think fudge is very easy to make 
and almost always turns out well, so 
let us make that,” replied Virginia. 

So each of the six little cooks donned 
one of Virginia’s aprons and were 
ready to commence. Virginia put all 
the necessities on the table and gave 
each one something to do. 

Constance was to measure two cups 
of sugar, Eleanor to melt two squares 
of cooking chocolate, Millicent to 
measure four tablespoons of butter, 
Anita three-fourths of a cup of milk, 
and: one-third cup Karo sirup, and 
Ruth was to butter the fudge pans. 
Virginia then combined the mixture 
aad brought it to @ boil slowly. Seon 
a delicious aroma filled the ‘house 
and the girls were confident that 


I 


me 


what shall we start’ 


‘Virginia’s mother, agreed to. 


: P 
‘their fudge was going to be a success. 
After it had boiled for a few 
minutes Virginia tried it by dropping 
a few drops into a little cold water. 
It .formed a_ soft, ball, an-l 


| creamy 
by this they knew it. had cooked long 


enough. Then the butter was added. 

“Now we will let it stand until it is 
almost cool and then, Eleanor, you 
may add a teaspoon of vanilla and the 
cup of chopped nuts which you will 
find on the pantry shelf.” : 

- This was done, and the girls enjoyed 
‘immensely taking tirns at beating 
the fudge until it was rich and 
creamy. It was then poured into the 
pans and in a very short time it was 
hard enough for Millicent to cut into 
generous squares, The girls then 
washed, wiped and put away their 
dishes so carefully that Nera could 
not believe the’kitchen had been used, 
when she was told about it upon her 
return. 

“Oh, Virgie, I think your plan is 
lovely. What shall we do next week?” 
inquired Ruth. 

“Let us have a sewing class next 
week and make our doll’s dresses,” 
replied Constance. “We can do that 
in mother’s sewing room at my home, 
shall we?’ 

The girls all consented, and agreed 
to meet the next week for their dress- 
making lesson at Constance’s home. 


When the Wind Called 
the Beech Leaves 


The parties in Woodland were over. 
The little dormouse had already gone 


.| to bed, and the squirrels had nearly 


finished storing the nuts they had 
gathered. A few cocoons swayed in 
the October breeze by a dainty silken 
line from the bark of the trees, and 
the slender little brown stoat sat 
thinking about changing her summer 
dress for the white one of winter. The 
little woodland people called her 
“stoat” in summer and “ermine” in 
winter. When she, nimbly . darted 
across the snow only the sudden flash 
told them she had at length changed 
her garment, because while she sat 
thinking about the icicles and shining 
frosted spider webs she looked like a 
tiny snow drift herself. And now the 
wind was coming for the beech leaves. 
Mrs. Beech-Tree was very busy, put- 
ting each little Jeaf in the exact posi- 
tion for the October sunshine to give 
the required. amount of stiffness and 
crackle that would enable them to 
drop lightly to the ground at the right 
moment. 

Yes; it was a busy time for her. I 
think there were about a thousand 
little brown. dresses to crinkle all 


‘round the hem, and now all was nearly/ 


| Teady. How the fir trees and ever- 
| Breen oaks looked forward to the 
‘sending off. The day at length came, 
‘and Mr. Wind called with a loud 
voice, 

| Over the knoll came Mr. ‘Wind, call- 
bee with right good will. 
beech leaves dropped as they had been 
| instructed. then whiz-z whir-r, away 
they went. Helter-skelter, what a din, 
‘and what a bustle! John Dormouse 
/came up for a minute to squeak a 
| “welcome, ” blinking his little round 
‘eyes. One merry little leaf hopped 
right over him. Peterkins and Win- 
_klewee, the youngest members of the 
Squirrel family, ran to the tip-top 
branch of the poplar tree at the end 
of the path, and waved their little 
paws 380 vigorously that it looked as 
if they were sitting on the top of their 
tails. A few late blackberries twin- 


moss seprang out of tiny crevices, 
hitherto hidden from sight. A cricket, 
who for a long time had been rehears- 
ing-late at night, sang “Good-by to 
er,” and the big black rooks 
cawed together aS they swayed in the 
ype of the elm trees. They were not 
very tuneful, as they had neglected 
practicing, preferring to follow the 
plowman over the red-brown fields, 
but no one could call their endeavors 
lacking in enthusiasm, for: what they 
lacked in the way of melody they 
made up for in noise. 
You know when the wind calls you, 


16 steps all at once? 
beech leaves felt just like that, and 


church steeple, but we have to re- 
member what a long time it had taken 
to get her little dress crinkly enough 
to do that. 

One little beech leaf said to me last 
autumn, “Instead of jumping down 16 
steps you try running up the apple 
tree, and you'll be surprised how 
easily you can do it when the wind 
calls. I got to the top of the apple 


puffed dandelion clocks, and she told 
| me.’ 

| That’s how the little beech leaves 
' know when it is time to go, the dande- 
‘lion clocks .tell them. The little 
‘beech leaves ran after Mr. Wind and 
| then stopped for a while to consider 
which direction each would take. 


The Cat Bird 


The cat bird in our garden 
Is sach a funny bird! 

And when he sings I listen hard 
And never say a word. 


Sometimes he is a kitten! 
With feathers all awry, 

He'll dance upon the lilac bough 
And cry and cry and cry. 


And then he smooths his feathers 
So shiny and so gray, 

And copies all the other birds 
That in our garden play. 


At first he is a robin, 
And then he is a thrush, 
Or cheery Mttle chickadee, 
Loud singing in the brush. 


And then—he slides along the bough 
With feathers all awry, 

And once again it seems to me 
I hear a kitten cry! 


‘ 


kled like little red lamps, and the green 


| 


' The little | 


and you feel as though you could jump) 
Well, the little) 


one did really jump down from the’ 


tree in exactly four minutes; I know. 
| the time quite well because my sister | 


providing they left it just as neat as Speciaily for The Christian Science Monitor ! 
To this the girls will-| 


A Cross-Country Hike. 
“Let’s go for 2 hike’on Saturday,” 
proposed Jack. 

“Sure,” answered Dick, who is al- 
Ways ready for anything. “But what 
kind of a game is it?” 

Jack grinned. “It's not a game, it’s 
a walk. You start off in any old direc- 
tion, over fields, fences, swamps, ev~ 
erything, and see what you can see. 
We'll leave right after breakfast and 
make a whole day of it.” 

“Well, it sounds good to me,” ad- 
mitted Dick. “And let’s ask Bob and 
Harry to come, too.” 

And that is how the four boys came 
to be togged out in stout boots and 
sweaters on Saturday morning and 
their mothers were busy packing up 
knapsacks with things suitable for 
such an expedition, They started 
straight back from the river, ignor- 
ing roads and paths, and in a few mir- 
utes were right out in the country. It 
was one of those marvelous autumn 
days when nature seems to have noth- 
ing particular to do but put on her 
finest clothes and be happy. The sun 
sparkled from a clear sky; the maples 
that had not finished disrobing fof the 
winter were every shade of pink and 
red; a few wild asters lifted their 
Sweet mauve faces from the dried 
grass; even a few birds, such as the 
chickadee and junko, flitted chverily 
around, chatting and nibbling at 
thistle and chickory seeds. 

In the first half hour the boys 
crossed a dozen fences at least. As 
they would draw near. them they 
would get moving quicker and quicker 
until suddenly they would break into 
a run and a wild race for “first over.” 
One. field was covered with grazing 
cattle, black and white Holsteins and 
sleek brown Jerseys, who looked at 
them with mild curiosity. Again they 
surprised a dozen horses, who kicked 
up their heels and went pounding 
down the field as though they had 
never seen such a queer creature as 
a boy before. At length they ar- 
rived at Farmer Bingo’s woodlot and 
struck in. 

What a contrast to the open mead- 
ows! They could still see the blue 
sky,. but it was through a close net- 
work of gray twigs or vividly painted 
bunches of leaves; their view was 
blocked in every direction by the slim, 
gray trunks of maples and ash; their 
feet rustled through heaps of brown 
leaves, warning chipmunks of their 
coming while yet they were afar off. 

“How will we find our way?” in- 
quired Dick after they had gone @ 
piece. 

“By the sun, of course,” said Jack, 
an experienced camper. “You see we 
are keeping the sun at our backs. 
When we want to we will swing, say, 
to the right, and later turn so the sun 
will be -behind us, and out we'll come. 
Isn't that simple?” . 

“But the sun will move around, 
won’t it?” 

“We'll allow tor that, of course. 
Listen!” — 

The four stopped instantly and lis- 
tened. The forest seemed full of a. 
soft reverberation, exactly as though 
a drummer was “rolling” his drum- 
sticks as fast as he could go. Three 
faces were filled with a silent ques- 
tion, What is it? At last Jack enlight- 
ened them. 

“It’s a partridge calling \to another 
by beating its wings against its sides. 
Let’s try and get close to it.” 

The four boys moved gently for- 
ward, searching the ground ahead for 
the feathered drummer. The noise 
stopped, Dut that made little differ- 
ence, as it appeared to come from 
all directions at once in the most 
confusing manner. They might have 
looked a long time without success, 
for the bird is very clever at keep-- 
ing motionless and merging with the 
background; but suddenly it began 
to dru on a fallen trunk less 
than 100 feet distant and all. had 
a splendid view of it. Although Jack 
called it a partridge, it is really a 
ruffed grouse, and as it stood proudly 
erect/ beating its wings so fast that 
they were lost in a blur, they marked 
the soft black ruffs at the sides of 
the neck and large fan-shaped tail. 
Presently it lowered its wings and tail 
and strutted away into the under- 
brush, 

“That was a sight worth seeing!” 
exclaimed Bob, and all agreed with 
him. It was quite a while before 
they stopped talking over the little 
brown drummer of the beach 
coverts. : 

About noon they stopped for lunch 
beside a stream whose waters were 
amber-tinted with fallen leaves. How 
good everything tasted, and how 
charming it was to lounge on hum- 
mocks of moss or lean back against 
an old pine stump while you ate! 
Before going on they decided to 
swing north and come back by Bald 
Mouatain, just to give a change .of 
scenery. At last they took up the 
hike again, alert as ever for new ad- 
ventures. 

Twice during the afternoon they ran 
right into flocks of grouse, which shot 
up with a terrific roar of wings. They 
had a fine sight of a huge brown owl 
asleep on the top of a rampike. Harry 
said that if he had his camera he 
would climb the trunk and snap the 
pird, at which every one laughed aloud 
and startled the sleeper off his perch. 
And thus time went fast so that their 
shadows were growing as long as 
telegraph poles before they had 
descended Bald Mountain. However, 
they could-see the river gleaming in 
the gold and crimson of sunset and 
the red roofs of town clustering about 
it and knew that traveling straight as 
the crow flies they were not over three 
miles from home. The walk back in. 
the gathering dusk, watching the stars 
begin to appear and the bushes turn- 
ing into inky blobs, was something 
the boys thought they would never 
forget. As they parted at Jack’s gate 
Bob voiced the feelings of all: 

“I thought a hike would be tame, 
but say, fellows, it’s simply chock full 
of fun and I propose that we try it 
again next Saturday.” . 
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PROHIBITION FACES 
DANGER IN APATHY 


* 


ganized efforts to impede.-its progress. 
There are organizations whose sole 
purpose it is to repeal the Eighteenth | 
Amendment. | cannot too strongly 
emphasize the peril of this propa- 
hevegeat The apathy of many cultured 


OLD GUARD BLOC’S 
POWER CHALLENGED 


control legislation here if it could, 
can no longer give orders and have 
those orders obeyed. The Old Guard 
may ‘propose, but today the Senate 
disposes. 


“Senators upon this side of the 


| Treasure House 


Senator Laknians ‘Peis Af-| aisiey-as it is their constitutional duty 


{and Christian citizens constitutes one 


y-| Bee ° of all mankind.” — ‘ 


of| UNEMPLOYMENT IN 


Commissioner Haynes Says Pub- 
lic Must Exert Itself to End 
Propaganda and to Cause Of-' 


tion of ‘the law.. This apathy is a 


force that prevents a better articula- 


positive obstacie,,and is due to the 
tact that many think the fight is over, 


in Congress, 


fliation With Any Combine 
Declares Inde- 


to do, are doing their’ own thinking 
and following their own convictions 
for the welfare of the country and 
the welfare of the party. Senators 


of Oriental and 


European Art 


on this side have independent opin* 
ions. They do consult together uc- 
casionally, and that consultation on 
one question may be with one group 
and upon another question with an- 
other group. But they do exercise the 
right to confer together concerning 
matters of legislation. While the 
members of the Old Guard bloc senior 
to the Senator from New Hampshire 
have recegnized the situation and no 
longer follow the old saying of the 
Old Guard, from. which the name 
comes, that they ‘fight but never sur- 
render,’ realizing that Republicans all 
have rights upon this side of the 
aisle, they have properly taken the 
position that it is their duty to com- 
promise differences, and sometimes it 


now that prohibition is a part of our 
Constitution. ’ 

“There appears an unholy alliance 
between this apparently respectable; 
class and the most vicious and 
criminal class, and this combination 
is a most formidable one. It employs 
the best brains purchasable and uses. 
every method. workable in attempting 
to bribe or intimidate men charged 
with enforcement of the law. It fe- 
sorts te every kind of political in- 
trigue or. social approach to. break 
down the moral stamina of the men 
whose sworn duty it is to make the 
law effective. This profiteering crim- 
inality called bootlegging is a national 
menace of such proportions that .it 
should enlist most active hostility on 


BRITAIN EXAMINED). | 


mnitor Poveition é Sh ie 
* Says Arthur Henderson, Is/ 
-* Only Solution and Urges Fund 

to’ Maintain a Labor Reserve 


pendence of Action Prevails 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from. its Washington News Olfice 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—In the course of the debate on the 
revenue billin the United* States Sen- 
ate on Saturday, Irvine L. Lenroot 
(R.), Senator from Wisconsin, took 
occasion to sing the requiem of the 
Old Guard, the coterie of Republican 
elder statesmen that controlled the 
Congress in days gone by. 

Senator Lenroot, who is an independ- 
ent Republican, but not a member of 
the farm bloc, which was recently 
characterized by George: H. Moses | 
(R.), Senator from New Hamp hirs, | 
as the “invisible empire of the Ken- 


ficials’ to’ _ Enforce oe Law 


ai 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Uttice 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—In an address delivered here re- 
cently Roy A. Haynes, Prohibition 
Commissioner, said in part: 

“When the United States Senate in- 
vestigation revealed to the country the 
hideous. and traitorous propaganda 
carried on by the liquor and brewing 
interests against the enactment of pro- 


hibition and in the interest of Ger- 
many to prevent America from enter- 


- Centerpieces 

for the table have become 

moreand more varied, 

origit.al and colorful. 
Wonderful crystal 
épergnes, littie formal 


garden arrangements 
in Italian faience, 
delightful figurines 

in both French and 
English porcelains, 

to name only a few, all 
have their own 
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fonitor from its Kuropean N 
LONDON, England (Saturday)—The 
country’s interest is now almost wholly 
centered on the present meeting of the 
House of Commons and the manner in 
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which it will finally decidé to solve 
the one vital problem that is affecting 


{the whole of Great Britain, namely, 


anemployment. The - _ government's 
efforts to stimulate trade and. relieve 
unemployment are not meeting with 
unqualified support, and Labor leaders 


‘of the measurés proposed. 


have set up definite opposition to some. 


ing the world war, it staggered an 
unsuspecting public, but let us not’ 
think for one moment that the liquor 
interests ceased their efforts, through 
propaganda, to defeat the operation of 
‘the prchibition act. 
for the intelligent American to keep 
this fact in mind when reading the 
editorials-*of some of our leading 
papers. 


It would be well |. 


the part. of all good citizens. ete 


SENATE TO YIELD: 
ON BUDGET PLAN 


Action of Lower House in Cen- 


Old Guard domination were over and 


Cap-Klan,” served notice on the New 
Hampshire Senator that the days of 


a new era of senatorial independence 
had arrived. 

The Old Guard leaders, thd Wis- 
consin Senator said, see the change 
and show their wisdom by compro- 
mising with the times and by admit- 
, ting. the right of Republicans other 


is better to surrender than fight. 


“But the Senator from New Hamp- 


shire grieves over this, and would 
rather fight. 
but I am afrafd that he is going to 
have many other disappointments as 
time goes on. 
prised if before long we may think 
of the Senator from New Hampshire 
being the only one left that insists 


I admire his courage, 


I would not be suar- 
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As regards 2d. levy, the Parlia- 
“aay 


mentary La arty has’ decided to upon the Old Guard bloc controlling 


the legislation in this body.” 


he che" 


than the Old, Guard to a right in 
‘legislation. Senator Moses’ definition 
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abs 


oppose the second reading of the Un- 
employed Workers’ Dependents , Bill. 
The Labor Party claims that ft affords 
inadequate assistance to working-class 
families and practically no assistance 
ec others. Furthermore, it imposes an 
dditional burden on industry ‘and 
acts unfairly on differing classes of 
workers. | 

One of the main objections advanced 
by the Labor Party is that, owing to 
relief under this proposal being given 
to wives and children, married men 
therefore obtain relief by the 2d. levy, 
while single men, on the other hand, 
though subject to the deduction from 
their wages, do not come under the 
scope of the benefits conferred, It has 
further been decided to remit each of 
the four governiment bills to a commit- 
e of the Labor Party to examine in 
detail, which looks as ift other bills 
may likewise meet wh a certain 
amount of opposition, though they ali 


of unemployment. 
The Real Remedy 


In dn interview with the Right 
Honorable Arthur Henderson, P. C., 
M. P., a representative of The Chris- 
tian Science Mogtitor was informed 
that it is well within the provirfce of 
the government to deal with this 
highly important matter, “Unemploy- 
ment can certainly be, and should 
be, dealt with by legislation,” Mr. 
Henderson said, “but the method 


venting unemployment. The Labor 
Party has repeatedly introduced a 
prevention, of unemployment bill in 
the House of Commons. This repre- 
sents our policy for dealing with un- 
| employment: before it occurs.” 

As regards the present situation, he 
considers that it is impossible to «x- 


‘aggerate the gravity, and though he 


would willingly subscribe to the 
statement made in some quarters that 
an improvement is within sight, he 
can find no evidence to support the 
view that the worst is over.- As to 
the unemployment insurance act as 
a relief measure, Mr. Henderson con- 
siders it an inadequate measure even 
under normal conditions for. dealing 
with unemployment. No act can be 
adequate which ignores the possibility 
of preventing the spread of unem- 
ployment. The insurance act aims 
only at lessening distress after it has 
already occurred.” 


Maintenance of Te ae 


In dealing with the matter of a 
fund which would act as sufficient in- 
surance against destitution, while 
fully admitting the manifold difficulties | 
attached to such a scheme, Mr. Hen-' 
derson considers that it is imperative | 
that some plan should be formulated. 

“It is impossible to decide in ab- 
stract what proportion of the burden 
for maintaining the unemployed 
should fall on the taxpayer and‘ what 
on industry; but,” he continued, “in’ 
any case the burden on industry 
should not be placed upon the shoul- 
ders of the wage earners in the indus- 
try. There is absolutely ‘no reason 
why a fund for the maintenance of a 
reserve of labor should not be raised 
by a levy on profits and therefore 
added to the cost of production.” 

Mr. Henderson drew a sharp anal- 
ogy betwen the burden of maintain- 
ing machinery while not in use, and 
supporting unemployed iabor. Both, he 
said, should be, and in the former rase, 
are, added to the cost of production. 
Likewise pa time or short time 
should also be dealt with, he con- 
siders, by legislation. “The only rea- 
sonable policy,” he declared, “is to 
make provision for diminishing and 
sudden declipves of unemployment, 
which are the result of defective, in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial or- 
ganization.” 


have as their ultimate object the relief: 


should be based upon a policy of pre- | 


form has met organized effgrts to 
impede its piogress or to prevent its 
adoption into law. There are today 
organizations whose sole purpose it is 
to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Now there is no law against any effort 
to amend our Constitution, but we 
should. bear in mind that these organ- 
izations must keep to their task and 
not attempt to nullify this law or pre- 
vent its operation while it-remains a 
part of our Constitution. I cannot too: 
strongly emphasize the peril of this 
propaganda. 


Attitude of Officials 

“The second foes that we must not 
overlook is the attitude of public 
officials toward the question of en-) 
forcing the Volstead act. 


unately there are some who feel that /OWer branch of Congress. 
this part of the question is not bind- | 
ing upon them as public officials. there will be no committee 
|Some time ago the newspapers car- | appropriation bills can properly be) 


ried what purported to be a statement. 
ffom a leading official of one of! 
the greatest cities to the effect that 
as long as the government allowed 
whisky to come into the city it was 
not his business to mop it up. 


upon the officials under him, and so 


police, that many of the police force 
were. bootiegging. ‘Immediately the 
questions arose in the minds’ of good 
citizens why these officers had not 
been dismissed from the force, and if 
the chief of police did not have disci- 
pline in his own ranks, why was he 


left chief of police. It.is very dif- 
ficult to enforce any law when the 
Officers intrusted with the enforce- 
ment of it are themselves the viola- 
tors of the law. In contrast let me 
cite to you the corfition in Oklahoma 
City, where a chief of police, whose 
name would, indicate his foreign ex- 
traction, made a statement against the 
prohibition act and’ indicated that he 
was not in favor of it and was im- 
mediately removed by the mayor of 
the city, who gaid as long as he was 
mayor the laws would be obeyed if 
he had to’ act as chief of police him- 
self. 


“There are some judges in the land 
who use their high position when oc- 
casion arises to express thir disdain 
of the Volstead act. It is their duty 
{to administer justice. It is hardly 
| within their province to exploit their 
,own private opinions or préjudices 
\from the bench. The Supreme Court 
has decided the constitutionality of 
the Volstead 4ct and thst question 
should be considered settled. 


Penalties Evaded 


| “Nothing seems more potent in de- 
veloping the brazen criminal boot- 
legger than the, consciousness of hav- 
ing been caught in violating the law 
and in escaping the penalty. Many 
times the obstacles placed in the way 
,of justice work to this very end. 
| Recently a bootlegger was questioned 
by us and he said he had been arrested 
‘four times and then he added with a 
grin, ‘I always manage to get out all 
right.’ 

“Opposition to enforcement. of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is a highly 
developed and persistent propaganda 
which seems to be organized in certain 
quarters and which has, as its pur- 
‘pose, the impression upon the public 
mind that the Eighteenth Amendment 
is not enforced and cannot be, be- 
cause of unpopularity among the 
}masses of the people. Let us remember 
that evéry great reform has met or- 
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sounding phrases or patriotic periods. | 
Let us remember that every great re-| 


‘one bill apiece, and the Appropriations 
Of | 
course, this ‘could have only one effect | 
| ‘sundry civil.and deficiency bills. 
it was not surprising that recently a | 
Statement was issued in the papers | 
purporting to come from the chief of | 


‘gay that it 


Forces Adoption of Similar 
Measure — Public Benefited 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Ottice 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Centralization of all appropriating 
powers of the Senate in the hands of 
a single committee, in accordance with 
the policy of the House of Representa- 
tives, is the next step to be taken in 


-of the farm bloc refers tothe fact that 


‘perfecting a coordinated and _ well-bal- 
anced appropriation budget. 


By taking the leadership in budget | 


reform, the House has placed the Sen- 
ate in the position of being compelled 


to reorganize its appropriating com-!cently become a member, and appar- 
Unfort- | mittees along lines laid down by the’ 


priations originate in the 


to which | 


_referred unless the Senate so reor- | 
ganizes its appropriation machinery. 


The Senate now has nine appropriat- | 


ing committees. Eight of these handle 


Committee handles five, the legislative, 
District of Columbia, fortifications, 


Charles Curtis (R.), Senator from | 
Kansas, who is a member of the’ 
Appropriations Committe, has intro-' 
duced a resolution calling for central-, 
ized control of all appropriations by a: 
single committee. Even when this is | 
done there must be a sub-committee 
reorganization along the line adopted 
by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Eventually the budget system, as) 
perfected, will call for an estimate} 
of expenditures, to’ go to Congress on | 
one’ proposal, arranged department- | 
ally. This would be with a view to' 
bringing all appropriations into the | 
House in a’single comprehensive bill. | 
Then the money preducing measures, 
the tariff and internal revenue or tax~ 
ation bills, would be embodied in a 
second measure. 


It is expected that the House Ap- |} 


propriations Committee. will initiate 
the first step toward this most ef- 
ficient form of budget in the next few 
months, as members now are seriously 
considering the proposal. Even if 
this is not done with the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1923, leaders 
s certain to be adopted 
the year following. . 

Under this proposal the people of 
the country would be able to see, all 
in one picture, what the cost of:the 
government is, and the relationship 
of expenditures of one department to 
those of another, as compared with 
t! > grand total. 
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William S, Kenyon (R.), Senator from 
Iowa, and Arthur-Capper (R.), Senator 
from Kansas, are prominent in the 
councils of the group. 

Referring to the passing of what 
he referred as the Old Guard tyranny, 
Senator Lenroot said: 


“I know of but two blocs in the = 


Senate, and I do not have the honor 
te belong to either of them. One of 


them is what is known as the agri- , = 


cultural bloc, consisting of many sen- 
ators from agricultural states, from | 
|both sides of the, aisle. The other 
bloc, of more ancient origin, aad still 
existing to some degree, may 
termed the Old Guard bloc, of which: 
my friend of New Hampshire has re- | 


ently one of its inner circle. 
“In years past, this Old Guard bloc 


aisle, and it controlled the other house 
at the other end of the Capitol. When 1 
‘first came to Congress, that bloc con- 


‘trolled all legislation. They gave their} = 


‘orders. Their orders were obeyed. 


For senators who did not belong to |= 
that inner circle it was not theirs to/|: : 


ask the reason why} it was. theirs to |= 
It | = 


do or die, and they usually did. 
was that system that took the Repub- ! 
lican Party out of power'for eight 


‘continued it would drive the Repub- 
‘lean Party out of power again. 
'that systém does not longer prevail. 
“The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Moses) may grieve that it does 
not. The Senater from New Hamp- 
shire may be disappointed because 
the little group that would like to 
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League Football Encounter’ 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—The most 
notable event in the Scottish Associa- 


tion Football League during the week | nic, 
ended) September 24 was the defeat mire 


of the Weltic team in mid-week at 
Edingburgh, by the Hiberhians. That 
was @ set-back which was hardly ex- 
pected after the form Celtic had pre- 


to-the occasion splendidly and were 
winners on their merits. All through 
the 
ing a defensive game, and were given 
a good shaking up. Many people con- 
sidér that the Celtic team of today has 
fallen away seriously, and there is no 
doubt that it is far below the best Celtic 
Standard. But still, the Celts are 
hard to beat, and it was only a last 
minute goal that gave the Hibernians 


their victory. On the Saturday follow- 
ing this defeat, the Celtics journeyed 


to Dumbarton, and there won by 5/ 


goals to 0. This was not altogether 
surprising, as Dumbarton has, this 
season, a very poor side. 

Scottish league football is not, gen- 
erally speaking, of a high class this 
season. It is not so good even as 
last year, and the deterioration is 
chiefly in the matter of forward play. 
Even the Glasgow Rangers, with all 
thelr successes, are not regarded as 
being up to the standard of a year 
ago. In their case, however, they are 


up against teams each week which | A>eré 
are determined, if possible, to win) 


glory by being the first to lower the 
colors of the league leaders. € 


Rangers, like the Celtics, were in Edin- | ® 


burgh ae mid-week game, and, al- 
though aying against the lowly 
Heart of Midlothian, they were very 
hard-pressed to, secure full league 
points. There was, indeed, a time in 
the contest, with the scores standing 
at 1 to 1, when the Heart of Mid- 
lothian had many opportunities of 
pulling off a good win. But the Hearts 
had not the scoring power forward, 
and the Rangers, breaking away at 
a time when they were being well 
held, showed that they were not lack- 
ing, as were their opponents, in finish. 


victory, and no injustice would have 
been done if the game bad ended in 
a draw. 

The Rangers, at the end of the week, 
were victorious over Aberdeen at 
Glasgow, and again to play hard for 
their win, which was gained by 1 to 0. 
Thus for five games in succession the 


Rangers were winners by the odd/| 


goal. Against the Hearts, they were 
without George Henderson, their cen-‘ 
ter forward, and A. L. Morton, their 
outside left winger. The latter was 
also not playing against Kilmarnock. 
During the week under consideration, 
Raith Rovers registered two wins, one 
at Airdrie, where they defeated the 
Airdrieonians by 2 to 0, and the 
other at home over Kilmarnock, who 


ce for the Raith team, 
| uently rose to a very 

safe position in the league standing. 
The Edinburgh clubs each drew on 
September 24, the Hibernians obtain- 
ing a point from Falkirk at Edinburgh 
and the Heart of Midlothian securing 
one at Glasgow from Partick Thistle. 
The Hearts, who were without Robert 
Birrell, one of their fullbacks, and 
John Ramage, a halfback, scored th 
first goal, and the Thistle had to fight 
rd for the equalizer. It was largely 


equalizing goal was obtained. The. 
Hearts had not, at that time, obtained 
a single victory thie season, and 
Queen’s Park was in the same plight. 
Another defeat, this time at Dundee, 
put the Queen’s Park men in the po- 
sition of having lost eight out of nine 
games and of having scored only four 
goals and conceded 27. The famous, 
amateurs, to general regret, seemed tu 


division of 9. pe League. Clyde- 
bank and mbarton were also in 
lowly positions. The former gave the 
Third Lanark men their first win on 
September 24, : 

Clyde defeatéd Ayr United and 
Greenock Morton during the week. 
The Clyde players’ fine defense has 
had a great deal to do with their suc- 
cess this season. In three successive 


against Greenock Morton was 
crammed with incident, and the issue 
was in doubt until play ceased. &. 


to win at Hamilton after the Academni- 
icals were two goals up; and the 
Airdrieontans, who had been faring 
badly, did splendidly to win at Avr. 
Local rivalry entered into the Albion 
Rovers versus Mothers :1] game. It 
was keenly fought out, and, although 
it ended in a draw, the Rovers 
emerged with the more honor, for 
they were without their goal keeper, 


d half the Celts were play- |B 


} 


Gordon Kerr, all through the second 


Barnsley ....... gene 


ENGLISH LEADERS. 
‘WIN THEIR GAMES 


| Bésdley and Barnsley Still Head 


First and Second Divisions of 
Association Football—Rang- 
ane cig el areas 


ENGLISH FOOTBALL ‘LEAGUE 
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ial cable to The Christian Science. 
enitor from is European News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday) — 
Nothing occurred in the English As- 
sociation Football League champion- 


ship games Saturday to Bring down| . 


Burnley and Barnsley from their lofty 
positions at the head of the standing 
in the first and second divisions, re- 
spectively. Both teams added to their 
totals of league points, Burnley being 
one of two sides in the First ‘Division, 
which piled up five goals against their 


opponents. Middlesbrough's quintet - 


was scored. without reply *against| 
Aston Villa, which famous side was 
much weakened by the fact that three 
of its best players were participating 
in an international match in Ireland. 

Generally speaking, the scoring was 
high in Division One and three games 
produced more than four goals each. 
In one of these, two local rivals, Man- 
chester City and Manchester United, 
battled strenuously before the former 
won by 4 to 1. | 

In the Seeond Division the scoring 
was not so high and a great mia- 
jority of the games yielded less than 
three goals apiece. Notts Forest and 
Leeds United both lost, but neverthe- 
less managel to retain second and 
third places, respectively. . The big 
match in Scotland was the meeting 
of Glasgow Rangers and Celtic in 
league competition for the first time 
this season. Each team netted once, 
the Rangers, who retain the leader- 
ship in the standing, thus participat- 
ing in a drawn game for the first 
time since the present campaign 
cpened. The résults: | 

' ‘First Division 

*Manchester City 4, Manchester United J. 

*Huddersfield 2, Artenal @. 

*Sunderland 3, Blackburn 1, 

*Middlesbrough 56,. Aston Villa 6. 

*Birmingham 1, Bolton 1. 

*Preston 2, Newcastle 0. 

*West Bromwich 2, Cardiff 2. 

*Bradford City 1, Sheffield United 1. 

*Everton 2, Oldham 2. 

Liverpool 1, *Tottenham 0. 

*Burniey 5, Chelsea 0. 


Second Division 


*Notts County 0, Clapton 0. 
*Sheffield Wednesday 2, Bradford 1. 
*Hull 1, Bristol City 0. 

Stoke 2, *Leéds 1. 

Wolverhampton 1, *Leicester 0. 
*Bury 3, Coventry 2. 

*Weéest Ham 1, —. Forest 0. 

*Barnsley 2, Derby 1 

*Fulham 4, Rotherham i 

*Palace 1, Blackpool 0. 

*Port Vale 1, neg Shields 1. 
~ Scottish League 

éralkirk 3, St. Mirren 1. 

*Ayr 2, Hearts 1. 

*Hibernians 2, Partick 0. 
*Rangers 1, Celtic 1. 

*Albion Rovers 1, Queens Park 1. 
*Clyde 2, Clydebank 1. 

*Dundee 5, Kilmarnock 0. 
*Academicals 2, Aberdeen 2. 
*Third Lanark 4, Motherwell 3. ° 
*Dumbarton 2, Greenock 1. 
*Raith 1, Alirdrieonians 0. 


*Home team.. 


FRAMBOISE WINS TITLE 
MONTREAL, Quebec—F. F. Fram- 
boise of this city won the Canadian 
indoor tennis championship by de- 
feating W. Crocker of Bosion, Massa- 
chusetts, Saturday, 7—5, 2—6, 6—6, 


/ 


123 and 1, 


5 and 16. 


‘|MISS LEITCH IS 
AN EASY WINNER 


Famous Btitish Golfer Defeats 
Mrs. Thomas“Huckoall i in the 
. Belleclaire Final 11, and 10 


BAYSIDE, Long Igland, New York— 
Miss Cecil Leiteh, British, French and 


Canadian woman golf champion, won | 
the ‘women’s invitation golf tourna-| 


ment of the Belleclaire Golf and Coun- 
iry Club, Friday, when she defeated 
Mrs. Thotnas Hucknall, Forest Hill 
Field Club, in the final round, ‘iu and 
10. Miss Leitch played splendid golf 


| tn the final.round while her opponent 


did not play up to the standard shown 
by her in the previous rounds. 

In only one of the four rounds 

played was Miss Leitch at all closely 
pressed and that was in the semi-final, 
when she met Miss Glenna Collett \f 
the Metacomet Golf Club, and wor by 
The summary: 


Firat Round. 


Mise Glenna Collett, Metacomet, defeated 
Mrs. A. M. Nowak, Pomonok, 8 and 2. ‘ 

Mrs. Alexander Smith, Shennecossett, 
we Miss M. A. Wolf, Sunningdale, 

up. 

Mre. G. M. Heckscher Piping Rock, 
0g Mrs. F. E Du Bois, Bailtusrol, 3 
an 

Miss Cecil Leitch, England, defeated 

Miss Louise Elkins, Oakmont, 8 and 7. 

‘Miss Harriett Shepherd, Hartford, de- 
feated Miss Sybil Kennedy, Royal Mon- 
treal, 1 up se holes). 

Mrs. W. Gavin, Belleciaire, defeated 
Mrs. C. L. Voldman Baltusrol, 5 and 3. 

Mrs. A. 9. Rossin, Bellecilaire, defeated 
Mrs. C. M. Fair, Nassau, 4 and 3. 

Mrs. Thomas Hucknall, Forest Hills, de- 
feated Miss Kate Bomann, Piainfield, 7 
and 6. 

Second Round. 
Leitch, England, defeated 


Cecil 
Hechsher, Piping Rock, 5 


M, 


Miss 
Mrs. G. 
and 4. 

Miss Glenna Collett, Metacomet, de- 
feated Mrs. Alexander Smith, Shenecos- 
gett, 2 arid I. 

‘Mrs. W. A. Gavin, Belleclaire, defeated 
Miss Harriett Shepherd, Hartford, 5 and 4. 

Mre> Thomas Hucknall, Forest Hills, de- 


feated Mrs. A. 8S. Rossin, Belleclaire, 3 


and 2. 
Semi-Final Round. 


‘*Mises Cecil Leitch, En 
iss Glenna Collett, Providence, 2 and 1. 
re. Thomas Hucknall, Forest Hills, 
defeated Mrs. W. A. Gavin, Belleciaire, 
1 up. 
Final Round. 
England, defeated 


Forest Hills, 11 


Mrs. Thomas Hacknall, 


EASTERN FOOTBALL SCORES 


HARVARD 
10—Boston Uni.. 
16—Middiebury .. 
3—Holy Cross.. 
1$8—Indiana 
10—Georgia . 
21—Penn. State “91 


14—-Vermont .... 
34—-No. Carolina 0 
23—Williams .... 0 
14—West Point.. 


238 113 

PRINCETON CORNELL 

21—Swarthmore 7 4i1—St. Bon’ture. 0 
556—Rochester .. 0 


0 ‘ 
110—Western Res. 0 
31—Coigate 


—_ 


237 


PENNSYLVANIA 
89—Delaware ... 
20—F.. & M. 
i—Gettysburg.. 
7—Swarthmore. 
21—-Ve. M. L.... 


79 7 


DARTMOUTH 
84—Norwich .... 
28—Middiebury . 
24—-N. H. State. 
14—Tennessee .. 
31i—Columbia.... 
44 « 

PENN. STATE 
_53—Lebanon Val. 0 
24—Gettysburg.-. 0 
35—-N. C. State... 0 
28—Lehigh ...... 7 
2i—Harvard ....21 


28 


0—Pittsburgh 


_ 


133 
PITTSBURGH 


21—Cincinnati .. 
35—Syracuse 


1¢5 


0—~Springfield... 
31 


WASH. & JEFF. 
14—Bethany .... 
26—Bucknell .... 
54—-W. Va. Wes. 
14—Carnegie T.. 
14—Lehigh 


122 


COLGATE 
7—St. B'venture 7 
14—Allegheny .. 0 
0—Princeton ...19 
2i—Susquehanna 6 
7—Cornell 


49 


SPRINGFIELD 
26—Amherst .... 
6—West Point.. 
13—Colby 
34—-Stevens .... 


AMHERST 
0—Springfield .. 
9—Columbia ... 


13—Mass. A. Cs 
28 


79 


WILLIAMS 
14—Hamilton ... 
0—Bowdoin .... 
0—Yale ........2 
_3—Middlebury. 7 


COLUMBIA 
7—Amherst .... 
14—- Wesleyan ... 
18—N. Y. Univ.. 
7—Dartmouth ... 


17 ‘30 


ANNAPOLIS 
40—N. C. State .. 0 
53—-W. Reserve . 0 
18—Princeton ... 


47 
WEST POINT 
7—N. H. State. .10 
28—Springfield .. 6 
19—Middiebury . 90 
33—Lebanon Val. 0 
21—Wabash . 
i—Yale 
106 
LEHIGH 
22—Susq’hanna . 
7—Rutgers se 
7—Penn State 28 
7—W. and J....14 


43 42 


115 0 
WESLEYAN 
13—Stevens 
3—Columbia ...14 
0—Boston Univ. 7 
7—N. ¥. Univ... 7 
23 28 
LAFAYETTE 
38—Muhlenberg . 
6—Pittsburgh .. 
27—Dickinson 
26—Buckneli .... 
28—Fordham 


RUTGERS 
83—-Ursinus .... 0 
0—Maryland ... 3 
0—Lehigh ..... 
14—Wash. & Lee 
14—Georgia 


ae 
13 
T...48 


$4—Lowell T. C.. 0 
pace 8 7—R. I. State.. 3 
6—Bowdoin | eee j—Bates @eeeee 
59 


BOWDOIN 
13—R. I. State.. 
0—Williams 
j—Trinity 
18—Colby . 
i—Maline 


38 2$ 


and, defeated 


41ers, won after a sple 


3/ team. 


EASTERN GAMES | 
OF HIGH ORDER 


Raced Is Tied, Princeton Is 
Defeated While Yale Wins 
From West Point, 14 to 7 


‘ 
SATUBDAY’S FOOTBALL SCORES 


Harvard 21, Penn State 21. 
Yale 14, West Point 7. 
Chicago,9, “rinceton 0. 
Detroit 98, Boston one 0. 
“8 


ty rg University 14, Trinity 0. 

6, Norwich 0. 
Pennsylvania 21, Virginia M. I. 7 
Co 31, Colgate 7. 
Pittsburgh 36, Syracuse 0. 

N. H. State 21, Vermont 7. 
R: I. State 27, Worcester P. I. 0. 
Middlebury 7, Wiliama 3. ° 
Lafayette 28, Fordham 7. 
Brown 0, Springfield T. 8S. 9. 
Bowdoin 18, Colby 6. 
Maine 7, Bates 7. 
N. Y. University 7, Wesleyan 7. 

- Rensselaer P. I. 23, Stevens 0. 
Hobart 14, Hamilton 0. 
West Virginia 0, Bucknell 0. 
Muhlenburg 47, Gettysburg 13. 
Rechester 28, Union 7. 
Swarthmore 7, F. and M. 7e 
Conneotitut A. C. 7, Lowell T. S. 7. 
W. and J. 14, Lehigh 7. 
Wisconsin £0, Illinois 0. 
Drake 41, Cornell College 0, 
Ohio State 14, Michigan 0. 
Minnesota 6, Indiana 0. 
Butler 33, Earlham 7. 
Denison 14, Ohio University 7. 
Marietta 22, Thiel 0. 
Wooster 17, Case 3. e 
Oberlin 68, Hiram 6. 
Cincifinati 115, Kentucky Wesleyan 0. 
Notre Dame 7, Nebraska 0. 
Oklahoma 2%, Washington 13. 
De Pauw 21, St. Louis U. 7. 
Kansas 14, Iowa State 7. — 
Kansas A. C. 7, Missouri 5. 
Michigan A. C. 17, Western Normal! 14. 
Creighton 3, Marquette 6. 

~ Coe 28, Dubuque 7. 

‘Utah 14, Colorado College 3. 
— 10, Denver 7. 

yoming 14, Rolla 7. 

No, Dakota 21, So. Dakota 0. 
California 39, Oregon 0. 
Oregon A. C. 24, Washington 0. 
Whitman 17, Idaho 13. 
Washington State 20, Idaho 3. 
Pacific Fleet 27,. Stanford 7. 
Centre 98, Transylvania 9. 
Georgia Tech 48, Rutgers i. 
Maryland 10, Virginia P. I. 
Sewanee 17, Alabama 0. 
Georgia 14, Oglethorpe 0. 
Tennessee 9, Florida 0. 
Virginia 13, Johns Hopkins 7. 
Chattanooga 26, Howard 3. 
Tulane 7, Miss. A. and M. 0. 
Alabama P. I. 14, Camp Benning 7. 
Vanderbilt 20, Texas 0. 


- 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—While no 
eastern championship title was really 
at stake last Saturday, it is ihdeed 
doubtful if followers of college foot- 
ball in that section of the United 
States see another afternoon this fall 
that will furnish as much interesting 
gridiron competition as did October 
22. Harvard, Yale and Princeton, the 
three big universities of that section, 
were in contests which not only drew 
over 100,000 spectators, but those who 
witnessed all three competitions saw 
a whole lot of football. 

The University of Chicago vs. 
Princeton, New Jersey, was the only 
intersectional game of the three and 
for that reason attracted perhaps the 
greater share of attention. Chicago, 
one of the “Big Ten” conference lead- 
id battle by a 
score of 9 to 0. Coach A. A. Stage of 
Chicago has undoubtedly developed an 
eleven this fall which will rank high 
in any section of the country and it 
gave the’ Tigers little opportunity to 
show anything but what they could dn 
on the defensive. -Princeton was 
again forced to play without the serv- 
ices of D. B. Lourie '22, star quarter- 
back. 

Harvard and Pennsylvania State 
College had one of the greatest games 
of the year. Both teams entered the 
game with some of their best men 
out of the lineup; but they gave a 
splendid exhibition of hard, clean 
football. Harvard started out as if to 
make it a runaway match, getting 14 
points before Penn State had showed 
anything in the way of an offense; 
but when Penn State did start in, it 
never let up until the score was 21 
to 14 in its favor. With the game 
nearly over, Harvard made one of the 
greatest uphill battles ever seen on 
Soldiers Field and with her substi- 
tutes playing desperately, the Crim- 
son worked the ball over Penn State’s 
goal line and then kicked the goal 
which tied the score. Both teams 
showed up to better advantage on at- 
tack than on defense. H. E. Wilson 
24, a substitute halfback, was easily 
the star of the Penn State team ana 
his work was the chief factor in scor- 
ing all three touchdowns made by his 
He was also given splendid 
interference by the other backs. No 
one Harvard player stood out as 
prominently as did Wilson; but they 
all played with a determination that 
eventually saved the Crimson from de- 
feat. The generalship of C. C. Buell 
’23, quarterback, was a big factor, 
while his forward pass to W. H. 
Churchill ’23, which resulted in the 
final touchdown of the game, will rank 
with those which were made against 
Princeton in 1919 and 1920 and which 
gave the«tCrimson ties instead of de- 
feats. The punting of R. W.- Fitts '23, 
while he was in the game, also 
featured. 

Yale was forced to show high-class 
football in order to win\from West 
Point, 14 to 7. It was a hard-fought 
game, with the Army pressing Yale 
all the time. The Army was without 
the services of French during most of 
the game, and when he entered the 
lineup he was largely responsible for 
the touchdown made by his side. 
Capt. M. P. Aldrich '22 of Yale was the 
individual star, as he did most of the 
rushing for his side and made an in- 
dividual run of 74 yards. The Elis 
used the forward pass considerably 
with good success. 

Dartmouth College arrears to have 
been gaining strength during the past 
week and easily defeated Columbia 
University, 31 to 7. It was the best 


>| showing made by the Jreen this year, 


the forward line showing greater 
strength and promise of future devel- 


opment. University of Pittsburgh 

gave Syracuse University a big sur- 
prise and defeated the Orange, 365 to 90. 
It was the first time S had 
been scored on this fall. University 
of Pennsylvagia showed improvement 
and easily won from Virginia Military 
Institute, 21 to 7. The forward pass 
Was a feature of the Red and Biue 
playing. .Cornell gave. more evidence 
of being on her way to a high standing 


jin eastern football by defeating Col- 


gate University, 31 to 7. Colgate 
‘showed up the better at kicking, but 
was far behind the Red and Blue, in 
rushing. 

The four Maine State . colleges 
layed championship games and Bow- 
Soin College was the only winner, de- 
feating Golby, 18 to 6. Bates College 
and the University of Maine played a 
7-to-7 tie and as Colby has tied 
Bates at 7 to 7, Bowdoin appears to be 
in line for the ‘championship. 


BLUENOSE WINS” 
OPENING RACE 


Lunenburg Fishing Schooner De- 
feats the Elsie of Gloucester, 
Mass., by a Wide Margin. 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia—Bluenose, 
the new Lunenburg fishing schooner 
which is the challenger for the inter- 
national sailing trophy won by the 
Esperanto of Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, in 1920, won the opening race 
from the defender Elsie, also .of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, off this 
port Saturday, by lim. 10s. The 
elapsed time for the winner was 4h. 
35m, 58., while that of. the loser was 
4h. 46m. 15s. 

The race was sailed under condi- 
tions which tested the schooners and 
crews to the very limit. At the start 
theré was an .18-knot breeze blowing, 
but before the finish line had been 
crossed, it had increased to 30 knots. 
There was also a heavy chop to the 
sea. 

The Bluenose is some 20 feet longer 
than the Elsie and conditions were 
more favorable to her. After the two 
schooners had covered the first three 
miles of the course, it was very appar- 
ent that it was only a question of how 
much the Lunénburg schooner would 
win by, as she kept gaining on the de- 
fender. The only condition under 
which the Elsie could seem to hold her 
own with the challenger was when 
they were sailing with sheets away off 
before a following sea. 

As a further handicap to the de- 
fender her fore topmast -gave way 
under the heavy breeze when less than 
half the course had been covered. At 
this point the Bluenose was leading 
by about two minutes. 


CALIFORNIA IS 
AN EASY WINNER 


Pacific Coast Football Cham- 


versity of Oregon, 39 to 0 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

BERKELEY, California—University 
of California plowed through the Uni- 
versity of Oregon’s football team for 
a 39-to-0 victory here Saturday. Rain 
fell throughout the contest and the 
ball was too slippery and the footing 
too uncertain for open play, so straight 
football resulted. California started 
with a rush, kept on the offensive at 
all times, and had no trouble in stop- 
ping the -northerners whenever they 
gained possession of the ball. 

Donald Nichols ’'24, sophomore half- 
back, was California's star. His 20- 
yard run enabled Fullback Archie 
Nesbit to score the first touchdown. 
Nichols ran 34 yards for the second 
touchdown. 

The California backs went down the 
field twice more for a score in the 
first half. D. N. McMillan ‘22 re- 
covered a fumble on Oregon’s 10-yard 
line, preparing the way for a score 
in the third quarter. Halfback Dunne 
ran 46 yards for the final score a few 
minutes iater on a criss-cross pass. — 

Oregor’s line was weak and crum- 
bling before the California charge 
continually. Coach Andrew Smith put 
in the entire second eleven for the 
fourth quarter. They were unable to 
score but Oregon’s offense was 
unavailing even against them. The 
summary: 

CALIFORNIA 
Berkey, le 


OREGON 


Nichols, rhb , 
Nisbet, ft... ..« ft, A. Shields 

Score—University of California 39, Uni- 
versity o Oregon 0. Touchdowns—Nich- 
ols 2, Nesbit 2, Bell, Dunne for California. 
Goals from touchdowns—Erb 3 for Cali- 
fornia. Referee—Cave, Washington State. 
Umpire—Scott, Stanford. Head linesman 
—~MacComber, Illinois. 


IOWA STATE TAKES 
CROSS-COUNTRY RUN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

AMES, lowa—Iowa State College 
cross-country runners won their first 
meet of the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence season Saturday, when they de- 
feated the University of Kansaz team 
here, by a score of 21 to 35. 

L. M. Rathbun '22 of lowa State was 
the first man to cross the line. His 
time was 27m. 51s. Rathbun led P. B. 
Patterson ‘23 of Kansas by 200 yards. 
B. A. Webb ’'22 and W. E. Frevert ’22 
of Jowa State tied for third and fourth. 
A. R. Massey ’22 of Kansas was fifth. 
Ames also captured the sixth, seventh 
and tenth places, while Kansas men 
finished eighth, ninth, eleventh and 
twelfth. The time is considered un- 
usually fast for the five-mile course. 


pions of 1920 Defeat the Uni-|: 


"| Miss 


ALL-BRITISH WIN 
AT HOCKEY ‘AGAIN 


Defeat the Philadelphia Over- 
seas Team by 1! Goals to | 
in the Second Match Played 
of the United States Tour 


- 


ee 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Before the largest crowd ever seen 
at a hockey field game in this city the 
All-British team defeated the Phila- 
delphia overseas team at the Phila- 
delphia Cricket Club Saturday after- 
noon by the score of 11-.goals to 1. 
In spite of the one-sided score the 
game was crowded with the finest 
kird of hockey, and not all the honors 
of the afternoon belonged to the re- 
markable British team which is in the 
United States to play a series of 
matches, 

‘For the Philadelphians, who went 
abroad last fall and played 10 matches 
with the best county teams in Eng- 
land, losing eight and winning two, 
put up a very fine exhibition, and one 
that was far in advance of any shown 
by an American team. There is no 
doubt of the superiority of the Brit- 
ish women, but the match that the 
Philadelphia girls put up against the 
invaders was of a very creditable 
kind. 

This was shown in the second period, 
where for a period of almost half an 
hovr the overseas team prevented the 
British team from scoring and shot 
one goal. It was only in the last few 
minutes of play that the British eleven 
was able to get the ball into the net. 
80 splendid was the offensive and de- 
fensive work of the local players. 

The teamwork of the British play- 
ers, particularly in the first period, 
Was splendid in every sense of the 
word, and during this period they 
scored nine goals. In the second hajJf. 
they added two more, Philadelphia’s 
lone goal being made by Miss Char- 
lotte Cheston. 

The work of the English team in the 
first period was even guperior to the _ 
splendid attack shown on Thursday, 
when the visitors defeated the 1920 
All-American team,A6 goals to 1. And 
again the bright particular star wags 
Miss K. E. Lidderdale, the remarkable 
center forward. Of the 11 goals scored 
she was responsible for six. She was 
aided by the other forwards on sev- 
eral of these, but she shot three un- 
aided, carrying the ball from midfield, 
dodging the opposing defense and 
crashing the ball through for scores. 

The other star was Miss A. E. Will- 
cox, the left wing. - And, as a matter 
of fact, every one of thé five forwards 
figured in the scoring, only with Miss 
Lidderdale , featuring,.in the second 
half. The summary: 

ALL-BRITISH PHILA. OVERSEAS 
Miss Willcox, Iw 
Mrs. Stewart, Gaskell, il. 
Miss Lidderdale, cf 


.ir, Miss Cheston 
cf, Miss Hearne 
.. ll, Miss Weiner 
Iw, Miss Taylor 


Miss 
rhb, Miss McLean 


Miss Scarlett. Ihb 


Armfield, chb 

Miss rhb, Miss Coffin 
Miss Baumann, dein Séeax ae Miss Marcy 
Mrs. lb, Miss Read 
Miss Clay, ¢ e. Mrs. Fraley 
Score—aAll-British team 11, Philadelphia 
Overseas team 1. Goals—Miss K. E. Lid- 
derdale 6, Miss A. E. Willcox 2, Miss J. 
Cc. Gaskelh Miss C. C. Warner and Mrs. 
W. Stewart for All-British: Miss Char- 
lotte Cheston for Philadelpkte Overseas. 
Umpires—Miss M. Gaskell and Miss Ap- 
pleby. Time—Two 35m. periods. 
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SCHOOLS . 


Character 


F there is one quality 
that, more than any 
- other, assures success in 
life, it is a character of 
high moral worth. That 
is why Heald’s Business 
College ranks character 
building as its most im- 
portant mission in the 
training of young men 
and women for success 
in business. 

Today, among the great 
business organizations of 
the world, over 200,000 
Heald graduates uphoid 
the highest ideals of ser- 
vice, ideals which are a 
vital factor in the build- 
ing of a character of un- 
usual worth. 

No apectal term beginnings. 

D and Nigh? Clasaes. 


rite for catalogue 
“BUSINESS” 


Heala’s Business College 
Van Ness Ave. & Post St. 
San Francisco, California 
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THREE MONTHS TO 


_ SECRETARYSHIP 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


SECRETARIES 


342 Madison Ave, N. YY. CG 
Vanderbilt 4089. Vv. M. WHEAT, Director 


| Modern Bancing © 
An Art: as taught by 


MAUDE E. SCANLON | 
AUGUSTUS SCANLON | 


Studio 22 he gg sgh et Ave., Boston 


b aoe Bay 7769 


_— 


ag ‘In @ Weeks — 
or You Continue without Further Cost 


Rell shorthand fs written by *‘Syliable.’’ not by 
‘sound,’ thus eliminati excessive stroke 
combina tions, a ae - ae, and you 


‘Can Al 
Attendance and Mall a A sample 
lesson or catalog is yours for the asking. 


BELL L BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Sutter &t.. Francisco, Calif. 
Touch "Spokes 6 Weeks: Bookkeeping 6 Weeks 


chb, Miss Bergen 
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IN VESTMENTS - 


-B TSINESS FINANCE, AND. 
SURPLUS FOR |OIL CONSUMPTION — 
ABOVE PRODUCTION, nore 


~pmmenpe oO poe, ATags .) = 


on of these two items leaves 
221, while deduction of $42,- 
277,000 new stock issued afd addition 
'10f $60,000,000 bonds indicates a new 


before. | total available surplus of $104,656,221. 


Lackawanna in 70 years of its exist- 
ence amassed its =e roughly 


sei biokic 7 Renee 


GERMANY anicrs 
GREATER HARVEST 


- BERLIN, Germany—Based on esti- 
mated reports of this year’s harvest, 
Germany rill be less dependent upon 
imports. of cereals this winter than 
last year, when 78,100 tons of rye flour 
_-and wheat flour were imported, com- 
pared with 18,900 tons in 1913, There 
are 4,215,000 acres. of rye cultivated 
this year, compared with 3,743,000 in 
1920. Wheat acreage this year totals 
1,275,000, against 1,034,C00 last year. 
The yield of 1.87 tons of wheat an acre 

with 1.63 in 1920, 
or rye is 1.55, against 


while the yfe 


|. Harvest estimates (in tons, last 000 
omitted) compare as follows: 
1919 
6099 
4494 
2169 
3670 
146 


1913 


8,718 
4,061 
3,052 

438 


DROP IN CORPORATE 
MATURITIES SHOWN 


. NEW YORK, New York—Corporate 
maturities in November, 1921, are com- 
paratively light and will require little 
new financing.. The total of railroad, 
public utility and industrial obliga- 
ons falling due during the month is 
266,075, against $59,230,455 in Oc- 
tober, 1921, and $63,055,570 in Novem- 


Railroad maturities are unusually 
small, totaling $6,471,125, of which 
}New York Central Lines $2,000,000 
equipment 5s, due November 1, is the 
largest item. Among public utility 
issues falling due in Novémber the 
most important item is Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Company 
of Baltimore $8,254,700 5 per cent 
.|motes, due November 15.. The com- 
pany has recently floated a new issue 
| which will enable it to pay off these 
notes. 

- The American Can Company $3,000,- 
000 nine-months 8 per cent notes fa)! 
due November 10. These notes are in 
the form of bank loans atid will te 


‘Ref crude oil stocks. 16,374,000 


10,220 


Well Curtailment and Fhacaia 
Demand in August Results 
in Halting Decline in Pricés| 
. That Turn Upward Again 


Special! de The Christian dinate Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Cu 
ment in oil production has 


amount produced, according to figures 
4or the month of August, compiled by 
the American Petroleum Institute. 
cy hr prices have turned up- 
ward again. \e 

In August there was’ an excess of 
indicated consumption, including ex- 
ports, over domestic production and 
imports, amounting to 6,968,737 bar- 
rels for the month: In July, 1921, 


‘| there was an excess of domestic pro- 


duction and imports over indicated 
consumption, including exports, of 
2;152,550 barrels, or at an annual rate 


1of 25,844,505 barrels. and in August, 


1920, the excess production was 
1,335,478 barrels. 

Consumption in August was also the 
largest of any month, this year, and 
supply the emallest. Consumption of 
refined ofl averaged 1,648,000 barrels 
daily, an increase of 149,000 over July 
and of 472,000 over the low month of 
the year, May. 

The recent increase in consumption 
is somewhat seasonal... The record 
consumption of gasoline is partly re- 
sponsible, although consumption of 


The crude oil supply has fluctuated 
in recent months, and indications are 
that imports will increas¢ while do- 
mestic output wil decline. During 
July and August imports were ab- 
normally low, due to prohibitive ex- 


.277,000 | port taxes in Mexico. September im- 


ports, however, were. large, while do- 
meéestic output is small, due to loss 
of production in California. 


end-of August, compared with July, 


with change (in barrels): 
July 
158,797,000 
8,356,000 
19,116,000 


August 
Domestic crude oil]. .162,814,000 
Mexican crude oil... 5,209,000 


Stocks of gasoline, 
kerosene, gas and f 
fuel oil, lubricants 
and misc, combined, 
at refineries 
Total stocks ..... 


WORLD’S COTTON 
' GOODS DECREASE 


Curtailment of Output During 
Year Equals Complete Stop- 
page of 47,000,000 Spindles 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The cur- 
tailment of production in the cotton 
manufacturing industry of the world 
during the year ending July 31, 1921, 
partly in the form of short-time run- 
ning.and partly stoppage of machinery 
for indefinite periods, was equal to the 
complete stoppage for the entire year 
of 47,000,000 
Alston H. Garside, statistician of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

“During some parts of the year the 
industry was curtailing much more 
than one-third. It was probably run- 
ning at only half of normal capacity, 
or even less, last winter. No statistics 
are available to show the extreme low 
point reached in the downward move- 
ment. When it is recalled, however, 
that at the beginning of the 12 months 
covered by this analysis the cotton 
trade was only just beginning to enter 
upon its steep decline, and during the 
past few months the American cotton 


79,677,000 
265,946,000 


74,791,000 
. 259,188,000 


per cent or 80 per cent, it is obvious 
that fully one-half of the industry 
must have been stopped at times dur- 
ing the year in order to make the aver- 
age curtailment during the entire 
period 66 per cent.” * 

Comparative figures for countries 
covering 141,950,000 spindles out of 
the world’s 150,000,000, are shown as 


@ share by the 


mn of 
jin the consumption exceedfig the 


other principal products has increased. | 


The following shows stocks at the’ 


spindles, according to- 


mills at least have been running 75. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 

4 bill has been introduced id the 

‘government to negotiate a loan in pond 

B 
United States of *50,000,000 to be 
bear uae gt Bgercote 
cen 

Masinchusetts Bonk Commissioner 

lien has madé a formal demand for 

payment of the stockholders - a 

ers e@ 

closed Hanover Trust Company of 
Boston. 


With 76 per cent of the $16,000,000 
debentures deposited under the plan 
of readjustment, mote. than 80 per 
cent of .the preferred and 77 per cent 
the common stock, the proposed 
changes in the Allied Packers’ cap- 
italization will become ‘operative next 


American ‘typewriters imported by 
South Africa in 1920 totaled 5329, 


against 150 English. In 1913 imports 


stood at 2145 American, 166 from 
Great Britain and 151 from Germany. 


Issue of new securities in London} 


during the quarter ended September 
80, totals £57,890,000, the smallest of 
any quarter since the corresponding 
three months of 1917. 

\A cable from Buenos Aires places 
the abilities incurred for failures 
during September at 9,155,000 paper 
pesos, compared with 15,000,000 pesos 
during August. 

Berlin banks during September re- 


ceived daily about 200,000 buying on 


selling orders for stocks in amounts 
ranging from 1000 to 100, 000 marks 


normal valuation. 


EXPORT CALFSKIN SALES 
NEW YORK, New York—Two more 
cars of calfskins have been sold by 
Chicago packers to New York brokers 
for export. As with the previous two 


cars Swift. & Co. made the sale and 


{t is understood the ultimate des- 


tination of. the skins is Germany. The 


price was the same as in former sales, 


increased enormously. 


approximately 19 cents. 


FOOD PRICES-RISE 
“AS CROWN FALLS| ‘cin 


Rapid Decline in the Value of 
the Austrian Currency Results 
‘in a Complicated Financial 

Problem for Government 


— 
. 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

VIENNA, Austria—With the rapid, 

catastrophal fall in the value of the 

Austrian crown the difficulties of pro- 

viding foodstuffs for the nation have 

As Austria is 


forced to import the greater paft of 


her foodstuffs from abroad the rise 


in the value of foreign moneys has 


resulted in an exorbitant increase in. 


the cost of provisions. More than ever 
has the food problem become 

an almost insoluble financial problem. 
Austria imports on an average about 
five thousand carloads of grain in the 
month. In July the price of this was 
20 Dutch gulden per meter-centner. 
At ‘that time the guiden was worth 
250 Austrian crowns, so that a month’s 
grain supply cost 2,500,000,000 crowns. 
Meantime the price of grain in Hol- 
land has fallen from 20 to 18 guidens, 
but the value of the gulden has risen 
to 800 Austrian crowns, consequently, 
although the grain is really cheaper, 
the supply for a month now costs Aus- 
tria 7,200,000,000 instead of 2,500,000,000 
crowns. From these figures the effect 
of the devaluation of the crown on 
the provisioning situation may be seen 
very clearly. This situation has com- 
pelled Austria to turn to the eastern 


states and negotiations for the pur- 


chase of grain are now going on 
with Rumania, Jugo-Slavia and Bul- 


garia. | 
Naturally the financial authorities 


are sidiilanide sccicine 
ypooren for reducing this 

But as no credits for food- 
stuffé have so far been forthcoming 


the only course remaining is to raise. 


prices, but this can only be done with 
the greatest caution, 

To Austria. maize afférds the’ most 
striking example of the enormous rise 
in prices in the world grain market. 

With all the other foodstuffs which 


‘the State imports the conditions are 
just the same as with grain. The | 


sugar situation is especially difficult. 
Having no money the government 
‘sugar bureau was unable to lay up 
any reserve stocks and consequently 
was forced at the last moment to get 
sugar from Tzecho-Slovakia. 


GREAT REDUCTION 
- IN RAIL PRICES 


NEW YORK, New York—A reduc- 
tion of $7 a ton in the price ol 
standard rails was announced on Sat- 
urday by the United States Steel Cor- 


poration. The new price is $40. A 
statement by Elbert H. Gary, chair- 
man of the corporation, said: “Present 
costs of production do not justify this 
action, but it is hoped and expected 
reductions in freight rates and other- 
wise, together with larger operations, 
will soon have a beneficial effect upon 


our costs.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 

NEW YORK, New York-—Price 
changes were irregular in the stock 
market Saturday, early gains being 
largely canceled when the market 
eased off toward the close. Oils and 
equipments featured the early rise at 
extreme advances of one to five points. 
Mexican Petroleum, however, later 
reacted almost four points, which more 
than canceled its gain. The specula- 
tive character was evident frem the 
sharp reversal of the later dealings. 


at gril 


FRENCH AND IRISH _ 
TRADE IS. URGED © 


ne agement of Commerce 
» Will, It Is Said, Be of 
Aid to Both Countries 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor, 


DUBLIN, Ireland—The encourage- — 
ment of direct import and export 
trade between France and Ireland is 


strongly urged by the Irish Consul in 
Paris on the plea that it would be of 
immense advantage to both countries. 
In 1919 the direct foreign trade of 
Ireland represented only 8.per cent 
of the total, and the remaining 92 per 
cent passed through Great Britain. 
Owing to the lack of shipping serv- 
ices, Ireland has not been for some 
time in regular communication with 
France, but an improvement in this 
direction was recently made when 4 
service sailing every three weeks was 
inaugurated between Dunkirk and the 
principal Irish ports, calling at Ant- 
werp en route; and .another fort- 
nightly service established in August 
between Havre and Dublin. 

The Consul points out that fresh 
fruit from France could be retailed in 
Ireland three days after shipment, and 
illustrated what the advantage to Ire- 
land’s direct communication would be 
by comparing the price of French cher- 
ries in London at lls. for 10 kilograms 
with the same amount sold in Dublin 
a day later at 28s. He said 
that nedrly £5,500,000 worth of shoes 
and\over £86,000 worth of cutlery 
were exported te Ireland from France 
in 1919. 

The estab!ishment of a French bank 
at Dublin or Cork is advised by the 
Consul, who says it would meet with 
the approval of all business men and 
be extraordinarily successful. 
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‘NEW ISSUE 


$16,000,000 


Philadelphia Company 


First Refunding and Collateral Trust Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, Series A 


Dated February 1, 


1919 


Due February |, 


1944 


Interest payable without deduction for any Federal Income Tax. not in excess of 2% 
Callable as a whole or in part, at 105 during ‘the 5 years ending February 1, 1927; 103\/, during the next 5 years; 102\4 


during the hext 5 years; 10/-during the next 6 years; 


FUNDED DEBT: 


First Refunding and Collateral Trust Nlrtisaas Bonds 


and 1001, during the last year 


plus accrued interest in each case. 


Underlying Bonds 


=, 


Authorized 
$1 00,000,000* 
Closed 


prior fo maturity; 


Outstanding 
$16,000,000 
16,922,000 


$32,922,000 


*Of which $9,000,000 additional Series A Bonds are tpouatele against the ‘present properties, 
From his letter, Mr. A. W. Thompson, President, further summarizes as follows: 


BUSINESS: The Philadelphia Company, organized i in 1884, owns or controls an extensive gas producing, transporting 
and distributing system ‘in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, furnishing and distributing the greater part of the entire 


gas supply of the city of Pittsburgh. 
burgh and vicinity. 


It also owns stock representing the equity in the electric railway system in Pitts- 
It owns. the entire capital stock of the Philadelphia Oil Company. It controls, through entire 


common stock ownership, the Duquesne Light Company, which does substantially all the commercial electric light 
and power business in Pittsburgh and in the greater part: ‘of Alleghany and Beaver Counties, Pennsylvania. 


SECURITY: First mortgage (subject to $300,000 bonds) on gas properties valued by independent engineers at more 
than $35,000,000 and first lien on securities of electric light and power and oil companies valued at $21,226,000, 


including entire common stock ($18,226,000 valued at par) ‘of Duquesne Light Company. 


Total valuation of 


. properties and securities on which these Bonds are a first lien. is thus more than $56,000,000. Against these prop- 
erties the issue of Bonds is limited to $25,000,000 including the $16,000,000 now outstanding. 


They are further secured by mortgage on additional gas properties valued by independent engineers at more than 
$41,000,000, subject to $16,622,000 underlying bonds. Total valuation of properties and securities covered by 
this. mortgage is thus more than $97,000,000 as compared with the Company’s total present funded debt of 
$32,922,000, or as compared with $41,922,000 including the $9,000,000 additional authorized Series A Bonds. 


EARNINGS: 


es. 3h ts 1915 


Cian 

Earnings 
(Gas and Oil) 
$7,288,753 


pcome 
(after Depreciation) 


$4,852,056 


Interest on 


Funded 
Debt 
$1,940,547 


Net 


Net Income 


Balance 


$2,911,509, 
3,964,235 


1 906,824 
1,796,499 
2,131,868 
2,097,991 - 
2,164,620 
1920 16,566,669 8,109,233 1,980,227 6,129,006 
Aug. 31, 1921 13,189,754 6,174,809 1,898,178 4,276,631 


Entnrest on total present Funded Debt, including this $16,000,000 issue, $1,809,100. -Net Income, after Dies 
ciation, for the, 12 months ended August 31, 1921, was $6,174,809, or more than 3.4 times these interest charges. 


SINKING FUNDS: Annual Sinking Fund of 3 cents per thousand cubic feet of gas sold, minimum 3% per annum-of total 
First Refunding and Collateral Trust Mortgage Bonds issued, to be used for purchase or call and retirement of 


the Bonds. 

Minimym Sinking Fund on this issue, plus the Sinking Funds on underlying bonds aggregate $881,000 per year, 
all to. be used to retire bonds. Based upon average volume of gas sold during last s¢ven years and upon present 
output, actual annual Sinking Fund payments would considerably exceed this minimum of $881,000, 


DIVIDENDS: Company has paid dividends on its Common Stock in every year since 1885, except 1897, at rates 
averaging aver 6%. which is the rate now being oaid’ ea on $42,943,000 Common Stock. 


+ 


5,871,059 
6,328,688 
6,433,983 
7,031,435 
6,683,832 


8,305,185 
9,578,225 
11,332,440 
13,109,967 
13,774,501 


paid off on due date. The company’s 
siderable then oh in ths sasty uae Curtailment equals stoppage of 
of each year. These loans are usually |"¥™er of spindles below: 

liquidatéd before the end of the year ' to rig 20 remy 1,21 
by returns from the finished product. 


DIVIDENDS 


National Lead, quarterly of 1%% on 
000 preferred/ payable December 15 to 
stock of November 25. 

Lee Rubber, quarterly of 50 cents, 
payable December 1 to stock of No- 
vember 15. 

D Bp penton Manufacturing, quarterly 

of $2, payable Meremtber 15 to stock 
of October 22. 

Luther Mahafacturing. quarterly of| - 

2%, payable November 1 to stock of 
-| October 18. It paid 2% last quarter. 
This is its former usual rate. 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1919 


follows: 


4,532,389 
4,302,115 
4,933,444 
4,519,212 


Dec. . 31, 


Total 
Country spindles Sime 1,°21 Jly 31,’21 


674,000 1,250,000 


- - 141,950,000 36,734,000 51,915,000 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Sat. = Fri. 


Sterling 
Franes (French) .. 
a (Belgian) . 


- 


We recommend these Bonds for reve 


Canadian dollars. . 


- CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 

NEW YORK, New York—The actuai 
condition of clearing house banks and 
trust companies for last week shows 
a deficit of $2,535,470 in legal reserve. 
This is a decrease of $41,593,960 from 
the previous week. Al 


mér usual rate was 1%%. 


STANDARD OIL EXPANSION 
SHREVEPORT, Louisiana—Pipe is 
for laying reinforcing 
the Bl Dorado, Haynes- 
r oil fields to the 
refinery of the Standard 
of Louisiana, a subsid- 
Standard Oil of New Jer- 
; addition is to increase the 
line capacity of the Louisiana 
to 70,000 barrels daily. From 
ere the new line be- 
built in two sections, 


Price 87 and interest, yielding over 7.15% 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co 
Hayden, Stone & Co 


for 25 imiles oat 10-inch The statements contained in this advertisement, while not guananteed, are 
The laying of | -—— based upon information and advice which we believe accurate and reliable, 


| distance. 
additional line includes new te | INC, 
the present pump station. : | | 
is expected to cost over $1,000. 


Lee, Higginson & Co 


oe OT 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
4 ‘MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


: 


Company, for 
sap tyr ee BR. angle will be paid 
f record as of 


H. RAETZ, Treasurer. 
_New 1 York, aa 30, 1921. 2 
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us save all the 


abte which are 

of free institu- 

tions? ~ 
t the people's 

ortinaer to which there is but one 


Py ps hae that answer is that ours. 


@ government of, by and for the 
e. That answer may be summed 
;Up- the he two words—human liberty.” 


e PUBLIC IS GULLED 


BY SPECULATORS 


Government Officials Declared 
Foreign Money and Bonds 
Prove Traps:* for Many 
American, Investors 


_ Special tb The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbie 
—Americans have been warned by 
United States officials against specu- 
lating in’ depreciated foreign money 


jor in bonds of dubious origin and 


‘| would ‘have 


~ their at pub- 


} . 


ac sracenaes oni 
co 

| Bet , united and coordin- 

oy these men and interests 

the direct nominating pri- 

ope tore the old convention 

par rtly caused by their hostil- 

practically exercising 

y won and hard-won civil 

e, under the primary, wo- 

- nominate party canai- 

e under = convention sys- 

cannot, in effect, exercise 


7 must be saved, he said, 
e best method yet de- 
ywntion of party corrup- 
hae party voter holds 
It must be retained 
and unifies 
” which, “in the pres- 
of the development of free 
oe are necessary to the con- 
popular representative govern- 
“ys e primary produces public 
ls who are more responsive to 
4 rho elected them than the 
ti _office-holder. 

tinuing former Senator Bever- 
~ ed that the direct nominat- 
imary must be saved because 
‘Mt, talented, energetic and 
nt-mi young men and 
| n express themselves polit- 
org be “ candidates and be 
‘to public office and take part in 
use ae ‘money, habitual to the 
. Tt is more honest and less 
| it more party voters 
n party candi- 
er the convention sys- 


wr % 


, ing, ¢ «i . 
ll 


nominating © primary 

” Mr. Beveridge went 

it isa natural evolution 

esentative government, 

i. step forward in the de- 

nt free institutions. Ene- 

‘pr speak of the con- 

if it had existed since the 

tion Sonn our ogg amare yet - 
un 

hg it weg St ia the place of the 

better method of nominat- 

y candidates, just as the pri- 

haere has taken the ‘place 


oely “the venality practiced 
- convention system, and 
ye the became as un- 


a 
fe 2 ‘= e 


- system 
ratic as the ancient caucus sys- 
he le overthrew the conven- 
stem and established in its place 
irect nominating primary. The 
tionari of ow time resisted the 
r ry 0. more furiously than the 
smeioe of 75 ‘agit ago opposed 
onven When they could not 
ent. enactment of primary 
+ "mangled those laws wher- 
the i thot and it is common 
fe that. they obstruct the nor- 
ration of primary laws by 
-of ‘practical politics’ they 
, in the hope of creating a 


> a see 


hé primary altogether. 
course some primary laws have 
, features, just as all new 
on a has. Sound laws 
of growth, parts which 
Epang to be unworkable 
more effective pro- 
ain row of them. This 


ot legis re 
| Cae as ee Frit 
‘apparent. Everywhere 

are strengthened, 


t prevents secret and | 


Scant security, and firms engaged in 
such business have also been cau- 
tioned; nevertheless the public is be- 
ing circularized and the lure of “easy 
ey” is being held out in tempting 
For example, a New York firm be- 
gins its-offer with, “Will You Con- 
der a.Little Adventure Into the 
d of Central European Finance?” 
It continues: 
~ “For $50 American money you can 
buy two 10,000 mark City of Warsaw 
5 per cent bonds and one 10,000 kr. 
5. per cent bond of the City of Vienna. 
With exchange nominal these bonds 
a ee value of 
$7140, which its more than $140 for 
every dollar invested. ~« 

“Exchange does not have to go to 
normal, however, to make a good 
profit, for when it advances to only 
one-tenth of its normal value you ‘will 
make a handsome profit if you sell. 
Your annual interest coupons with ex- 
change only at 1 cent. per mark or 
kr. would amount to $16 yearly ‘on 
‘your investment of $50. At par your 
annual interest coupons would bring 
$357 on your investment of $50. ~ 

“*“What is the matter with them? 
you ask. These countries are in the 
wake of the greatest war in historys. 
Their statesmen have not solved their 
political and financial difficulties yet. 
‘The balance of exchanse is against 
them; production, though increasing 
steadily, has not gone far enough to 
belp them anuch today.” 

This is probably the most accurate 
bit of information in the circular: 
“Everywhere in centra] Europe peo- 
ple are getting to work. Attempts 
are being made to correct evils of 
currency inflation. There is much 
less bitterness and suspicion between 
nations. Commerce is gradually be- 
ing restored. Millions of thrifty peo- 
ple are working long hours creating 
new wealth. Gradually the outside 
world wil] recognize their efforts, ex- 
change will become firm, then a slight 
gain, slowly at first, of course, then 
faster and faster until the business 
world awakes to the fact that their 
speculations have become _invest- 
ments.” 

‘This hopeful picture ought. to bring 
ijoy to the officials,who are viewing 
the foreign situation with anxiety and 
woadering how the difficuk problem 
is to«be worked out. However, their 
advice is, ‘Don’t speculate onthe basis 
of such brilliantly colored yraspecte, 
there is another = ng 


CHICAGO LAWMAKING 
POWER IS PROTESTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

frém its Western News ce 

CHICAGO, Illinois—-Because (hi- 
cago has had its way too much with 
the state Legislature, sentiment in fa- 
vor of limiting its representation took 
form down state here when 15 county 
farm bureaux indorsed a resolution to 
be presented to the constitutional con- 
vention at its next session. The reso- 
lution is being circulated by the Illi- 
pois Agricultural Aseociation, It read 
as follows: 

“That Cook County’s representation 
be limited to one-third of the Senate, 
to which. there is no opposition, and 
that the House of Representatives be 
apportioned according’ to population, 
with the provision that each county 
shall have at least one representative.” 

The county farm‘ bureaux indorsing 
the resolution were: Macoupin, Cham- 
paign, Clinton, Kendall, Grundy, St. 
Claiy, Carroll, Will, Dewitt, Stark, 
Hancock, Saline, Madison, Adams and 
Effingham. 

In addition to Illinois, four other 
| states, 
ware and Rhode Island, have cities 
containing,one-half or more than one- 
half the population. All of these 
states, according to the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, limit the repre- 
sentation of their large cities in the 
legislatures. 


RUSSIA IN NEED OF SEED GRAIN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Negvs Office 

NEW YORK, New York—To provide 
seed grain for replanting for next 
year, Russia needs 4,143,000 tons of 
cereal grains amd fodder, according 
to a report of Leo Kameneff, of the 
Russian Central Exchange Committee, 
made to Dr. Frederick Nansen of the 
Central Commission fer Famine Re- 
lief and given out here by the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration. The ad- 
ministration’s present resources have 
enabled it to undertake no more than 
the feeding of sens: children in 
Russia this winter. 


tictanate 
That is the logical result of’ 


New York, Maryland, Dela-. 


“NIGHT SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


The Work of Mabel L. Benson 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

It happened one day not many years 
before the world war, that a young 
girl in Washington faced the be- 
wildering fact that she “must get 
; something ‘to do right away.” In this 
particular instance, it accounted for 
the appearance not long. afterward of 
the new substitute teacher in one of 
the grades of the'public schools, who 
immediately proved that she not only 
| “had a way” that made her immensely 
popular with: her pupils, but that she 
was little less than a genids in the 
difficult art of setting youthful feet 
in wisdom’s fiinty path, and making 
them walk or jump or run. Before 
she could fairly realize her. suddenly 
acquired identity: of ‘Miss Bengon, 
Teacher,” the superintendent, in the 
extremity of an eléventh-hour need, 


asked her if she would take the night-|. 


school. She said, “Certainly!” . 
~“T was rather vague about what a 
night school was,” Miss Benson con- 
fesses now, “except of.course that it 
must be a school at night—perhaps 
oné taught all nisht—I really dfdn’'t 
know!” “ti 

It was therefore somewhat appall- 
ing when conducted to the night 
school, to find herself facing a room 
full of foreigners, “rows upon rows of 


| them, it seemed,” and not one among 
them who could speak a word of 


English. 

Miss Benson had dead she calls, 
“the usual thing, a smattering of 
French, a little Spapish,” but she 
knew only too well, that it would 
avail less than nothing in that criti- 
cal hour when she looked into the 
faces of Italians, Armenians, Greeks, 


‘Chinese—who sat staring at her dum-/. 


bly, waiting to be taught to read and 
write and speak “the American.” 
Instinctively, she followed her first 
instinct to be friendly. 

“I said, How do you do, How do 
you do, How do you do, and shook 
hands all around the room; until they 
said it too; greatly pleased with their 
quick accomplishment in manners!” 

Then followed a syllable lesson in 
objects, colors, directions, until some- 
where a bell rang, and Miss Benson 
realized that the hours for. night 
school did not continue until daylight, 
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Waiters at school 


and the class understood what it all 
meant without being told in any lan- 
guage. As they filed out, they shook 
hands again with wide smiles saying, 
“How do you do, How do you do, How | 
do you do,” and the new teacher of | 


foreigners promptly added, to that|°f view of another. student who was military and naval officials. 


first night’s lesson, the words, Good 
Night, and Good-by. 

With the enthusiasm of youth, the 
thoroughness of an efficient worker, 
and the personal interest that re- 
sponded to the -individual -appeal of 
those who came tothe, night school, 
Miss Benson worked at the problem 
of how to give “my foreigners what 
they wanted, what they needed most 
to turn them into good American citi- 
zens by the quickest, clearest method.” 


Question and Answer System 


From that experience, in the due 
course of time, she evolved for her 


own use what has since comesto be/ 


reeognized and extensively employed 
by others, the direct system of ques- 
tions and answers. —_ 

It was at the end of that first year, 
however, when Miss Benson realized 
that the close of the public school 
years meant the close of the night 
school, too, that she _ started the 
propaganda for keeping up the classes 
for foreigners during the summer, 
whereby they would neither become 
slack in what they had learned, nor 
lose sight of how much more they 
still did not know of “the American.” 
Every one to whom she suggested the 
plan conceded that it was a good one, 
very good, indeed, but urged the 
obvious difficulties in the way. of 
carrying it through—the lack of avail- 
able teachers, a suitable room, the 
hot weather when. no one was in the 
mood to learn anything except how 
to keep cool. ; Thus it happened that 
Miss Benson acted alone, on her own 
initiative, and finally arranged for a 
convenient place down town, and :ent 
word to the former pupils of the 
night school, as well as to the em- 
bassies and legations, the hotels’ and 
restaurants, announcing where and 
when English .would be taught dur- 
ing the summer, 

The result was so amazingly suc- 
cessful that in less than a fortnight. 
she was at her wits’ end, to ‘find 
enough available assistants to handle 
the classes. Among. the pupils of 
that first summer school was one 
from the domestic staff: of the Vene- 
zuelan Legation who incidentally told 
one of the attachés how and where 
he was learning to speak English so 
quickly, with the result that the sec- 
retary asked if Miss Benson could 


|find time to give private instruction, 


which he and doubtless others in the 


,| diplomatic corps would greatly ap- 


preciate. 

So she began with a few private 
pupils who came to her house at odd 
bours for lessons in pronunciation 


|ond construction; they brought others 


by twos and threes, their wives and 
daughters, and finally an envoy was 
delighted to avail himself of the ghort 


cut to the language of: the land to: 


which ‘he had been 

Thus Miss Benson soon found it 
necessary to establish a studio down 
town and arrange another schedule 


to meet the necessary demands of the 


diplomatic students, nearly all of 
whom had an academic knowledge of 
English, but which did not readily 
apply in the current exchange of state 
and social courtesies. , 


In the méantime, the work of teach-: 


ing foreignefs at the night school 
during the school year grew _and 
thrived and assuméd such notable 
proportions in importance ag to give 
the instructors praiseworthy distinc- 
tion. 


, 
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He insists = sitting on his book 


ente ed the 1 war, haloes er, that “teach-| 
ing foreigners” was made the subject 
of legislation,. incorporated into the 
public schod!l system, given an appro- 
priation, and christened “American- 
ization.” 

“Tl can’t define Americanization in 
a single line.”’ Miss Benson said when ) 
asked what it meant; 
is like its name, zood but too long; 


it means teaching foreigners about | 


our government, civil, executive, 
what is expected of them and their | 
relations to our government when | 
they come here to live; making them | 
understand that we expect something | 
constructive from them as citizens; 
that loyalty to our fiag, love of this 
country, does not necessarily mean 
that they must hate the land where 
they were born—and all of this must | 
be done in plain English!” 


Accurate Definitions 

In her varied experiences teaching) 
foreigners the. ready use of English | 
both in the Americanization service! 


and her personal work at the studio, 


Miss Benson confesses that the for- 
eigners in turn discovered for her 


hitherto unknown and surprising pos-. 
sibilities in her native tongue, as, for 


instance, when an Armenian youth de- 


fines the word crawl, “to lie down and | 


pass by,”. and stumble, “not to hold 
on tight with your feet!’’ She was not 
surprised, however, at the puzzled 
attaché of the Japanese embassy’ who, | 
having witnessed our great American | 
game, and enjoyed it intensely, s:iil 
could not understand the umpire, be- | 
cause “he talked derogatory to the 
players!” 

It was not so easy to get the point | 


mast enthusiastic about “the wonder- 
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The: flower boy's plight 


ful toe- nails they have in New York, + 
until’ she finally realized.that he had 
been studying subway transportation 
and was deeply impressed with the 
aystems of tunnels. 

When a pupil left the studio to do 
an errand at the shop for his wife, 
“buy some gloves half-past six,” Miss 


Benson detained him another moment. 


to teach him how to ask for the size of 
gloves. 

Those who come and come eagerly 
to learn ‘to speak, read and write Eng- 
lish both in the Americanization 
school and the studio classes, range in 
age and condition from the Chinese 
boy of seven who insists upon sitting 
on his book, 
to the Italian gentleman, with. the 
manners of a marquis, a successful 
business man in Washington for fifty 
years, who is beginning with his 
primer to acquire a thorough, intimate | 


knowledge of the United States Gov- | 


ernment. 

The fact that a necessary requisite 
of the successful teacher is the appre- 
ciation of the peculiar personality of 
the pupil is so well known as to be 
trite. But in-no branch of education 


a 


It was when the United States’ 


“the definition | 


‘lest somé one snatch it, 


in this ecctnthy is the interest of the 


factor than in the work of American- 
izing foreigners. Aside from. her 
méthod of questions and answers, it is 
the personal response of the indivi- 
dual appeal! that has made Miss Ben- 
son’s work preeminent, and gives her 
the unique distinction of a pioneer in 
the Americanization service. 

Thus the Greek flower boy devotes 
he cannot 


to his lessons, because 


j forget the day Miss Benson saw him 


in the clutches of a policeman holding 
him for the arrival of the patrol 
wagon, and literally followed the skep- 
tical advice of the -officer of the law 
to “tell it to the judge,” when she in- 
‘sisted that Tom, her pupil, did not 
yet understand enough English to 
know why he was trespassing at that 
particflar corner or curb. To the terri- 
fied Greek boy, the patrol meant awful 
‘disaster for all he could comprehend 
of what had suddenly struck him 
out of a clear sky, while he was sell- 
ing flowers on the street; no iess 
amazing then, the miracle cf his re- 
lease which “teacher” brought about, 
because she knew the law in English. 


Classes for Waiters 


It is Miss Benson who originated 
that part of the Americanization serv- 
ice that. provides classes for the 
waiters in the large hotels, at some 
convenient hour when they are off 
duty in the dining-room. She herself 
organized the first in Washington in 
one of-the prominent hotels, which is 
| proving to a marked degree the far- 
| reaching possibilities for good of her 
plan. The manager placed at her 
disposal a large room in the base- 
ment, where it is possible for -differ- 
ent shifts of waiters to study English 
during that time, which otherwise 
they’ would spend drifting about town, 
and listening to the foreign malcon- 
tents. 


portance of this unique phase of 
Americanization service, because of 
the enviraqnment into which foreign 
waiters are thrown, serving those who 
dine sumptuously every day and ‘far 
'into the night, with every opportunity 
to have their sense of proportion dis- 
itorted and inflamed—all 
|makes for unrest and discontent and 
‘revolt among thinking, untaught 
| aliens. 
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PAN. -PACIFIC PRESS 
| CONFERENCE FORMED 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Hawaii 


HONOLULU, Hawaii—-A permanent 
| Pan-Pacific regional press conference 
‘was organized here on Saturday as 4 
‘branch of the Press Congress of the 
World. Lorin Thurston, publisher of 
| The Honolulu Advertiser, was elected 
| president, and Dr. Frank F. Bunker 
‘of the Pan-Pacific Union, secretary. 
| Four resolutions were adopted, the 
first in organization of the conference, 


‘the second outlining a campaign to 
obtain cheaper rates and better facili- 
ties for press communications, 
third outlining the scope of the con- 
ference, and the fourth pledging sup- 
| port to the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, and commending Presi- 
cent Harding for calling it. 
| The scope of the press conference's 
activities includes the establishment 
'of a school of journalism in Honolulu 
for training the men and women of 
all Pacific lands in newspaper work. 
| The conference opened with a color- 
ful pageant in which states, terri- 
| tories and countries of the Pacific 
were represented by groups of chil- 
' dren in costume, who passed in review 
| before the press. congress delegates, 
Governor Farrington, and _ various 
The flag 
| of Korea was presented to the 
governor by H. Chung, delegate to the 
conference and secretary to President 
Rhee, on behalf of the provisional 
republic of Korea. 

mn a paper read before the confer- 
mce, H. K. Tong of China maintained 
| that the policy of-open diplomacy 
age be rigidly observed by delegates 
‘to the Washington Disarment Cen- 
ference if that meeting i; to be a suc- 
cess,. and declared that: any -secret 
understanding reached prior to the 
Conference must not be permitted to 
|be binding. He also suggested a 
resolution advocating open diplomacy 
at the conference. 


Executive Committee Chosen 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from.its correspondent in- Hawaii 

HONOLULU, Hawaii—The govern- 
ing body of the Press Congress of the 
World on Saturday appointed Walter 


Williams and James Wright Brown of 
the United States, Virgilio Beteta of 
South America, Edward F. Lawson of 
England and Gardiner Kline of New 
York as members of the executive 
committee, completing the organiza- 
tion of the governing body. It is prob- 
able that Oswald Mayrand of Canada, 
and K. Sugimura of Japan will be 
added to the | committee. 
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NEW IMMIGRATION ~ 
OFFICER IN CHARGE 


Special to The Christian S Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Robert. EF. 
Todd, retired banker and former com- 


modore of the Atlantic Yacht Club, 
assumed the office of United States 
Commissioner of Immigration at this 
}port on Saturday, succeeding Fred- 
‘erick A. Wallis. 

Mr. Todd said that while the aim 
of the restrictive immigration law was 
good, ‘““‘we must be careful to relieve, 
as far as possible, the hardships that 
| restrictive immigration may entail] for 
the newcomers and their relatives 
already here.” 

The first thing to be sure of, he 
said, was that “we keep out of ‘the 
United States all persons who come 
here with a mind made up to attack 
our institutions and overthrow our 
government ” 


individual a more compelling, vital |. 


himself with ever-increasing diligence | M 


Miss Benson stresses the great im- : 


|The New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
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Classified Advertisements 


Chansified ‘Adventamansots 


REAL ESTATE, ' 
HIGHVIEW FARM: | 
New York. 


+ 120 ecres; — pt “ 
Substantial a 


ay 
var: _ Gores | STONE, Pot Puighguas. New” “iy SOR 


STORES AND OFFICES FOR RENT 


AFTERNOON ‘hours; office, 505 Fitth 
Avenue, New’ nay Room 1608, 5 10 to 2 
except, Saturda 


3 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 
Furnished Apartment 


UNISUALLY DESIRABLE SUITE on Beacon 
St.. containing 8 reoms and 2 bathrooms, sun 
parior gnd all modern conveniences; _beautifully 
furnished throughout; would rent for the winter 
or longer. 


WM. E. McCOY & CO. 


—— Ae Seuth nit. Meg (9) 
Telephones: For 5035 
Fort Hill 962 

58RD (514 Madison) N. Y. City 
two room apartment. se Sitchenette. 
eraft 1 furniture. WELC ar 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


ONE er two desirable rooms, house- 
keeps g privilege, private family. Two 
t*, from station, Hollis, Long Island, 
ys? The Christian Science Monitor, 21 

E. 40th Street, New York City. 

“A LADY, alone, would Hike to share home 
with refined person as willing and .seful compan- 
jon; references essentiat. 208 West Tist 8t., 
N. Y. City. BAYNE. 


—— 
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HE LP WANTE D— MEN 


‘Railroad Men nat 


Locomotive Engineers, Firemen, 
Conductors, Trainmen and Y ardmen 


Application may be made for positions of en- 
gineers and fireinen to operate steam locomotives, 
conductors, trainmen and yardmen, to take places 
made vacant by such men as may leave the 
service. 

Give previous experience, if any, names of not 
less than two references, or enclose letters of 
recommendation 

Physical scaendin thet at expense of Company 
6 required. 

F. 8. HOBBS W T. SPENCER 
Superintendent Midland mene Boston 
Division Division 


ROOM 479 SOUTH STATION 
BOSTON 


road Company. 


———— 


HELP WAN TED— WOMEN 


STORY WRITER; a lady to act as amanuensis 
to a writer ¢f note: 
Address D-64; The Christian Science Monitor, 


Boston, Mass. 


children - 
PAU UL, 202 West 148rd St.. 


SITUATIONS WANTED WOMEN 


NURSE, experienced. colored, take rit of 
(or baby) few hours daily RS. 
New ¥ Tony 


ALABAMA 


__S4LEF =. 


BIRMINGHAM 
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PIANOS - PLAYER- 
PIANOS-VICTROLAS 


CABLE-SHELBY-BURTON 
PIANO COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


oie 


JEROME TUCKER, Realtor 


LOANS, APPRAISALS. LEASES 


_——— 


PA 


GEORGE |) ANDERSON 


ALASKA 


____ SUNEAD 


PIANOS 3 FOK SALE OR RENT 
EXPERT PIANO TUN 


ER 
Phove 143 P. 0. 991 


CALIFORNIA - 
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Phone Berkeley 4215 __ 


2263 2263 Shattuck Avenue 


BERKELEY 


A. S. BRASFIELD 
HABERDASHER 
£245 Telegraph Ave. 


The Wallace Millinery 


POPULAR PRICES 
Opposite Publie Library 


HINK’S . 
DRY GOODS 


One of Berkeley’s 


Largest j a ‘4 
Stores 


_J. F. Hink & Son, Inc. 


prs DRY GOODS 


2215 SHATTUCK 


prospects for ambition. | 


STATIONERS. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN _ 


EXPERIENCED SECRETARY & MANAGER | 


LAST six years spent in organizing, financing | 


and managing a cooperative farm-marketing 


organization in California of 6000 members and | 
now doing a business of approximately ten mil- | 
| SHATTUCK 
AT KITTREDGE ST. 


for connection | 
bank and other | 
3266 Garfield 


lion dollars yearly, is open 
along above or similar line: 
references. Address S. N. A,, 


Avenne, Alameda, California. 


I WOULD lke to drive auton obile for family 


going to Florida or California for the winter. | 
_... | 2025 Shattuck Avenue 
ie 


_Onset, Mass. nN 


etenne address Bas 202, 
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NOTICE, 


PROBATE COURT 

Suffolk, ss. 

WHEREAS Fdward J. lIefsky. of Boston. in | 

said County, has presented to said Court, a peti- | 

tion praying that his name may be changed to | 

that of Edward J. Uyatt, for the reasons therein | 
get forth: 


MIL 
All persons are hereby cited to appear at a | | Russell and Adeline Streets 


|= 


Probate Court to be held at Boston, in said 
County of Suffolk, on the twenty-seventh day of | 
October A. D. 1921, at ten o'clock in the fore- | 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the | 
same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give | 


public notice thereof by publishing this citation | 


once in each week, for three successive weeks, | 
in The Christian Science Monitor, a newspaper | 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court. 

Witness, Robert Grant, Esquire, Judge of said | 
Court, this thirteenth day of October in the year | 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-one. 


ARTHUR. W. DOLAN, Register. 


PRACTICAL SERVICE, 
TO BUSINESS MAN 


Interest Shown in Monthly Sta: | 


odaks an 
| 2163 Shattuck Are., 
Ber 


at Kittridge 
Berkeley's Fast Growing | ‘Store 
HARMS & MORSE, Inc. 
y fam oe meme ENGRAVERS 
Bank 


our 
opp. First National 
k. 1089 


The Booterie 


Shoes. for You 
Ad BERKELEY ~* 


PPA PPP LRP LARA 


“COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. | 


The Misses’ Shop 


“Where the Key Stops” 


An Exclusive Assortment of 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 


Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 


ALPINE WOOD & SUPPLY CO. 
HI-HEAT COAL 


L BLOCKS — OAK — PINEWOOD 
Berkeley 1816 


Brasch’s 


Headquarters for 
Infants’ and Children’s Wear 
2235 Shattuck at Kittredge 


| Groceries. 
| Ha rdware. 
| Berkeley 5204. 


°C 8. J. SILI & CO. 
SILL’S House of Qualit 
Delicactes, 


Fruits and Veg 
2139 University Avenue. 
Home F 1204. 


ables— 
ones: 


1511 Shattuck Ave. 


WESTERN 
: VAN & 
(STORAGE CoO. 


Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed. and Stered 
Tel. Berk. 2690 


tistics of Bureau of Foreign | yemst1rTCHING AND PLEATING 


and Domestic Commerce a 


+ ev 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — General | 
interest shown by business men en-| 
gaged in overseas trade is noted in 
the volume of replies received by the. 
New England office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and, Domestic Commerce, 
Boston, to a circular letter calling | 
their attention to a new service pro-'| 
vided by the bureau in 
monthly statements of exports and/| 
imports in specific commodities and! 
specialties to and from all the coun- | 
tries of the world. 
taken as indication of widespread ap-| 
preciation of the practical ‘services | 
inaugurated by the bureau, several 
hundred immediate replies having 
been received from concerns through- | 
out New England. 

It is explained at-the New England 
office that the monthly statements are 
being provided to supply greater de- 
tail than is contained in the régular | 
monthly summary of foreign com- 
merce of the United Statea published 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
composite publication ipcludes totals 
valuable in a large way but not as | 
valuable to the business man inter- | 
ested in a specific line of goods for! 
export. 

Statistics which should be particu- 
larly helpful to New England eoncerns | 
in enabling them to follow the current 
of trade in their particular industry, 
are the monthly import and exporn 
figures: showing movements of textile 
machinery, leather boots and shoes, 
saddle and sole leather, cotton and 
woolen goods, confectionery, writing 
paper and envelopes and jewelry. In 
addition to these however, there are 
a multitude of other conmmodities 
covered. 


Tardiness in appearance has been 
one of the greatest criticisms in the 
past of the Department of Commerce | 
statistics. Unless export and import | 
figures are distributed within a con 
paratively short time after the ena 
of each month they are not of much 
current value to the business man. 
With the strengthening of the bu- 
reau’s statistical force at Washington, 


and the better coordination of all | $328 Toberaph Sve. 


other government agencies entering 
into the compilation of foreign trade | 
figures, it is understood that the new: 
special monthly starements will come | 
out within a reasonable length a 
of time. 


'Phone Berkeley 7894 


The Mode Art 


2424 Telegraph Ave. 


a 


| Men’s Wear That Men. Like 


Shattuck at Allston 


furnishing 


THE-CAMERA SHOP > 


2023 Sha ee Grove 
KODAK NG 
STATIONERY. ENGRAVING 


The response is; COLLEGE 


2134 University Ave. ra 
CONLEY'S BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centre 8t. 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
2079 Addison Street 


The Rochester Electric Coa. 
JUST EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
_ Berkeley 3385 


Tocal WPistributor for Exide Batteries—aAl!l 

Makes of Ratteries Tested Free of Charge 

~All Batteries Charged and Repaired at 
Moderate Price-— Work Guaranteed. 


#310 Telégtaph Avenue 


“arner Telegraph <Avenne and 


? Years’ Guarantee 


(Camp: 7 itt b| ) 


WwW. KNOW LES. 


Proprietor 


Phone Berk. 1073 
VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 


Bancroft Wey 


BATTERY SERVICE 
All Makes of Batteries 
Repaired —Recharged—RKebuilt 
STORAGE — SI righ IkS — REPAIRS 
DANA’S GARAGE 
Telegraph & Blake 


Luthy Batteries Phone Ber. 8468 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. 


The Berkeley Florist 


R. T. MacDOUGALL. Proprietor 
_ _ Phone Berkeley 2804 


GOOD SHOES 
2236 Shattick Ave., Berkeley 
1518 Broadway, Oakland. Cal. 
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CITIES. 


Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 


We are ea to make friends as 
| oe ge | 


Broadway Garage Co. 


RTISEM SNTS,, ‘CLASSIFIED BY STATES AND 


ae 


_ CALIF ORN lA 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


MONTANA 


IX PALO ALTO 
ES—FOR MEN. 
pa Moree 
TT See POT ON 
Teléphone 927 


The Homeware Store 
_A. ©. CRANDALL 
Successor to Bixby & Lillie’s 
Household Department 
China—Glassware 
GROCERIES 
BIXBY & LILLIE 


PALO ALTO MARKET 
Fancy Meats | 
$24 University Ave. 


SAORAMENTO 


Phose 021 


“The Fashion Center” 
~ 72 STORES 
UNDER ONE ROOF ° 


HALE BROS., Inc. 
A Department Store for the People 


MEETING the needs of the home and 

every member of the family with 
goods of quality that give satisfactios 
at value-giving prices. 


OODRUFF 


OODandCOAL 
Makes Warm Friends 


M 1150R Address 1817 St. 


hatterton Bakery 


720 J STREET 


Purity in ingredients — ¢leanliness in 
preparation, features .that identify the 
and guarantee the unsurpassed 
quality of Chatterton Baking in all its 
varieties. 4 


Black’s Package Co. 
910-914 Ninth St., Sacramento 
Grocers 


“CHAS. P. NATHAN 
-~ AND SONS 


Everything to Wear 


Men, Women 
and Children - 


me St. 
FE ORRILEY, sive Ze lL 
Phcae S768. 


SANTA CRUZ : 
Pacific Coast Furniture Co, 


static RUGS, STOVES 


Orchid Sweet Shop |. 


Lunches—Ice Cream—Candies 
188 PACIFIO AVE. 


~ MORRIS ABRAMS 
Bsteblished 1889 
Clothing and ‘Shoes 


rice Bey for os 


in that it eonte 


SAN PRANCISCO_ 


; Makes 


| HIGH CLASS REPAIRING. 
Carbon Removed by Oxygen 
Garaging and Accessories 
Our Motte: Satisfied Customers 
Broadway and Polk Always Open 
SHOE REPAIRING 


WE CALL FOR AND DELIVER 
RUSH JOBS A SPECIALTY 
. PHONE SUTTER 426 


Shoé Service Systém 
268 O'FARRELL STREET 


Oth and EK Sts. z Sacra menge 


a. : 


{EW Fox side 
SEROAN-PLEATING CO 


) MEET. Po 


AZAR THEATRE — 
: LAND MASON | 


“BREAK EAST 
“i “4808 en 


. 


eA Pils si 


| * eregrar CAFETERIA 


tars sed" prepared watieaed’ workers ‘workers 
__Paolan _Butiding 
_|Wieronta CAFETERIA 


_ ARTHUR BAKEN 
Interior : 


Objects of Are 
259 “Geary St. Hey a 


Koesel’s Trunk Shop 


Trunks, Bags and 
» Dress Suit Cases 


) sample Trunks aE. gr ag 
GENERAL REPAIRING | 
579 St. ° Franklin 81 


FURRIERS 


Large New Stock of Furs 
Garments made to Order. Remodeled or Repaired 


‘Lingerie Waists, Silk Hosiery. 
PRESLEY & CO. 
, Sutter 


{Central Coal Company 


38) CALIFORNIA ST. KEARNY 9047 2047 | 


1601 
. -Speaameeipaas "aan eet SS cateet the 


ted Ste 
Suzanne oral al Company 


252 MASON STR 
SAN FRANCISCO 


JOSEPH’S 
Florists 
298 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


‘CHAS. C, NAVLET CO. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
. Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


428-427 Market Street. SAN PRANOISCO / 


owe TT a ee 


F. LENZEN & CO. 


Painters—Decorators 
Phone Fillmore 2704 
FRANK E. BENTZ 
Successer to Gam Bernsteis 


TAIL » . 
(15-719 Monadnock Bidy, Douglas 4965 


Marcus Brower & Co. 
~ PRINTING’ 


Prin ogee time. 
We On aak eotlest bestneoe that reaulres wate 


turnisb competitive | bite. _ Ggatnes ang beothor 


printers 


Need Lumber Quick? 


A carioad or a stick 


Van. Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Company 
Distributors of all Pacific 
Coast SOFT WOODS 
Inquiries Solicited 


Sch and Brannan Streets Phone Kearney 2078 
SAN FRANCISCO 


L. D. McLean Co. 


GROCERS 
1188 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St 


Portrait Photographers 


DOUGLAS 4718 
177 Post St., San Francisce 


MN WORKS 
SRemat{tcw Mage Butts 


2 Ha Stockton Bt. s Bt, opp. Union Oe. 


Walk Over Shoe Stores 


214 Post St. 
988 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


od 2 


1444 Broadway 


SAN FRANCISCO—Continued _ iy 


Bae JOSE—Continued 


MISSOULA 


COHL BROTHERS 
Exclusive Hatters — 
88 Powell St. ' Doug. 2780 


r 


 MILLINERY: 


“Wetionally Rnewn.” 
OCCUPIES GIX FLOORS 


23 Grant Ave. 
SAN F RANCISCO, CAL, ~ 


~ Plumbing and Heating 
S. PETERSEN & SON 


Pittsburg Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters | 


Phone West 7741 
HENRY S.. S AILEY 


WINCH & feaaanare| 


2s souTH cone STREET 
wire for you" 
SCHUTTE BROS 
Electrical House and Contractors 
HOUSE WIRING | MOTORS 
We ere agents for 
Western Electric Quality Products 
Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes gee 
Phone San Jose 825 is 6. 
CANDIES—ICE © 
t] 


‘ 


#1 6. FIRST CT. SAN JOSE 


W. C. LEAN—Jeweler 


SAN JOSE’S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 
oy BAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA : 
GEO. W. RYDER & SON 
Jewelers and Silversmiths 


ualitv and Correct Prices 
15 B. Gunta Clara Street 


Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 


Chairs, Files, Safes. 
164 SOUTH FIRST ST. 


_ Ice Cream and Candies 
06 So. 2nd St.. Sen Jose. Cal. Phone 8. J. 4761 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 


General Banking 
Willson’s Cafeteria 


CaPetEntA. wre DINING ROO 
RVICe GRI 


R 
i "Bb bey Mol poxe 
APPLETON & CO. 


Women’s Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 
COR. FIRST AND BAN FERNANDO STB. 
Tor vour Next Meal Serve 
Chatterton Napkin Rolls 


They Are Satisfying. 


ean 2 JOBE CHATTER BAKERY 
Phene 465 2d s San Antonio 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 

20-22 & Sen Fernando St.. San jae 


MAURICE HOLMES 
Tailor to Men and Women 
61 East Sante Clara 8t.. GAN JOSE. CAL. 


F. W~GROSS & SON 
DRY GOODS 


San Jose, ——ornis 


EXPERT C CLEANERS 
e5? Gouth First “a Jove. Cal. 
: ' MATTRESSES MADE OVER 

Patent nite te process giter Fg Mer 


to new ma Fea ney Sea ttreeses ie 
ws bo ae 


ESE. 


27-29 8. Thin 8 


at ea 


o Jone STsT, 
re 


Furniture. Draperies, Carpets, Rugs. 
*H. R. BARDWELL 
JEWELER AND WATCHMAKEB 


of all kinds 


Expert Repairing 
Complete Selection of Wstcbes. Diemonda and 
Jewelry moderately priced. 
08 6. ist St.. Gan zo. ae 


RARDW At A ne 8. 
IMPLEMENTS. @ 
i se a 


RANCHES: 
fentral Market. 


C. R. PALMER 
Groceries » Fruits 
Ve; etabjes 
CENTRAL MARKET 


DUDLEY WENDT 
~ sears Market—-2nd 8t. erage 
WOODFINISHER 


Mea 
BAIN 


PAPERIA $a 7 
T1 u OMAS 
Phone ne #42 PAINTER Rhodes Court 


J. B. FISHER REAI. ESTATE 


12 . 294. San Jom, Calif. LOANS and X ART 
xO Ge GooDwIn 


Insura 
“4 B. as Clara 86t. SAN JOSE. OAL. 


BAKE-RITE BREAD 
_@OLD ONLY aT 47 E. SANTA CLARA 8T._ 


net ae arian 


STULL & SONNIKSEN 
First St. 


‘An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL 
‘SPRING’S 3 Ine. 


fome of fart Sc 
Santa Clare Mar t treets 


“,RUSH McCRONE 
CORRECT Leah 2 TO cae 
DRAINBOARDA, “Say r-stoME Ne and Floors 
HB. oer oes ie ols Heltyweed 


Ba Ton Millinery 


Exclusive 
‘ But Not Expensive. 
160 S, Ist St. S. J. 2402 


433.12 Ryland bldg. 
Gifts for A All Occasions 


Millinery 
gents for Ga 


Sailors 
170 “fouth Firs it St., San Jose 


~ OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
44 East ane Fernando St. Phone San Jose 4522 
HEROLD’ S 
The meso =a wane for. a 
18-26 8. Santa Clara § as 


REWEWORTE & ¥ CALLAR 
AUTO SUPPIEBS 
Rverything for the Auto 

150 West Senta Clara 8t. ” Pc 


“STOCKTON 


“DRURY & fas. RTHOLOMEW 
OCERS 


802 EB. Weber avenve 
Te 


Y 


& COMPANY 
- Coal—ICE— Wood 


204 N. Ei Dorado &t. 


. GHRELFALL Bros. 


Ruppeabeisber Clothi ines and Furnishing 
439 ©. MAIN “STREET 


cleoftolds 


Millinery 
Agents for Gage Sailors 
425 East Main St., stockton. Cal. 
Phone 36) © South Aurora St. 
PACIFICO TRANSFER co. 
Moving Auto Trucking. Fireproof Storage. 
Oftice phone Stockton 163. 515 BE. Market St. 
STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


WwW. S$ WORCESTER W. H. HENRY 


FLORIDA 


~ Women’s Fine Apparel 


eden 


STOCKTON, CAL. 
S14 5 


193 Broadway, 


“J. D. ROWLAND, Jeweler. 
130 Higgins Avense __ MISSOULA, MONT. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 
Restaurant 
De Olde English Bast 44th Stree? 
Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
_Dinner—A, ‘la Carte Throughout Day 


NEW MEXICO 


WASHINGTON 


ABERDEEN—Continued 
ORR'S GROCERY 


ouse of — 
____ Best of Eversthing for the Table 


ROYAL CLEANERS & DYERS 

Phone 72 815 W.-dnd St. 

Kaufman-Leonard Company 
| hos 8 te ay ae eae 


FURNITURE 
AT 7 OF ULA® P&aIcEes 
A. W. BARELEY 

Established Since ee 


Clothing. Furnishings 
aberdeen: “Washington. ae 


__ BELLINGHAM 


se ee ee 


ALBUQUERQUE 


lial 


4. A. SEINNER 
Willie-Nillie Cash & Carry Seif. Service 
805 8. 1 First Street 


een ee 


Coal Supply a rand Lumber Co. 


ROSENWAL.D’s 
Children’s and en’s Furnishings 
Corne 


Ladies’. 
r 4th St. and Central Ave. _ 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND 
STATIONERS — PRINTERS — ENGRAV®RS 


THE TRWIN-HODSON CO. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
$87 Washington St. PORTLAND, OREGON 


OR 3 


Lu Lennon 


Gloves—Hosie rison Street, Post Ofice op) and 
Underwear. Morrison Street, posite 


J. K. STERNS, LADIES’ TAILOR 


Also Ready To Wear Models 
‘447 Alder Street Portland, Oregon 


PRINTING BOYER PRINTING CO. 


86 5th St., Portland. Ore. 
We Ap te This ( 


rtunity of Extending 
Our Ex nt Service to Monitor Readers. 


THE IVY PRESS « «. mans 


FINS PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
$83 Stark Street.. Portland, Ore. Pittock Block 
Both Phones 


Walk-Over Boot Shop 
342 Washington 5 Broadway 
Morgan Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
We specialize on our Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 


109 Broadway 
A «mile of satisfaction when you leave. - 


NIKLAS & SQN 
Florists 
403 Morrison St., PORTLAND. ORE 
GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 


S Their Quality and Price, 

}) together with our excel- 

_#/ lent service, will surely 
please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE CO., Inc. 
842 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


CK ABA CE Shoes 


270° Washington, 308 Washington 


PORTLAND. OREGON 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO. 
Leading Exclusive 
Fur Manufacturers 


Moderate Prices — Absolute Reliability 


West Park & Morrison Sts. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


M. L. SMITH 


Jeweler 


WOLF BROS. 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes. 
ction or money refu 
em FRANKLIN STREET “TAMPA 
We feature nationally advertised 


Merchandise. , 


Cracowaner’s 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 


Geo: Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats— Hats—Shoes 
and Furnishings for Men and Boys 


CHILDREN'S HAIR CTITTING PARLOR 
Cable Piano Company 
82 and 84 North Broad Street 


Pianos, Inner Player Pianes, Victrolas, Victor 
Records, Sheet Music. Musical Instruments, and 
Musica: Merchaniise of every tind. WVactory 
experta for ‘uning and repairs 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 
|| Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


130 Kemble St.. Reshury,.. Mass, 
Extablished 1856 _ Tel. Rox. 1071 


—_—_—_—— 


, 


MONTANA 


BUTTE a 
Hauswirth Meat Co. 


Dealers in 


Fresh, Salt and Smoked 


MEATS 
Poultry and Fish 


J. EMINGER, Prop. 


Phones 815-8!6 715 Utah Avenue | 


BUTTE, MONTANA 


| Growers of Cut Flowers and 


Portland, Oregon 


148 Sixth St. Near Alder 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


“KELLER THE ART MAN 


EXCLUSIVE ART FRAMING 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Visit our Gallery of Paintings 
__ 0 | WASHINGTON STREET 
EXCLUSIVE HABERDASEER 


and. AM S4. , f 


Men's 

Hatter 
831 Washington Street 
Broadway. Portland, Ore 


Lubliner, Florist 


TWO STORES 
328 and 348 Morrison St. 
s PCRTLAND. OREGON Ss 


Near 


So | er. 
Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE | 
__Coart and Commercial Sts, Phone 193 


—v_——— Ee 


WASHINGTON 


__.... ABERDEEN 
FRANK 0. DOLE, Realtor 
REAL ESTATE—— INVESTMENTS 
_ _ 289 Finch Bidg. na Tel. 427 
SAVOY GRILL 
The Place of Quality 


J. S. WAUGH 
_The Big White Store 


ELLIS GREENHOUSE 


Potted Plants 
Designs and Ecos ts Speci 
Eighth and K Sts xe ey Ta. 255 


—_—— . 


THE 
ABERDEEN 


NATIONAL BANK 
MEMBER . 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Classified Advertising Charge 


oS) cente an agate line 


\ tm estimating space, figure siz words to the tine. 


. 


Portland. Ore. | 


270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts., | 


q 


“Morse Hardware Co. 


Home of the Great Majestic Range 


SEATTLE _ 
SEA FOODS 


—OF— 
ALL KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 


417 Pike Street, Seattle, Washingtoea 
Telephone Main 6466 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


4833 University Way. yy Uae 89. SEATTLA 
THY OCHRADER's ROME COOKED FvvuDs 
118 by eae Street 

eo 


AUTHORIZED STANDARDS FOR 
DISCRIMINATING MEN 


WHITE SHOE CO. 


GREEN BLDG. 1427 FOURTH AVR. 
University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 
Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 


by Experienced Men 


Fireproof Storage. Three Storage Warehouses. 
Phone North 4ist and 4th KK. 
Ree Phone Capitol “Q01S——Seattle. Washingtoa. 


Be glad 
there's 

~ one near 
your home 


Clean, 
Sanitary 


GROCERS 
Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES GOOD GoOoDSs 
eurteenth avd East Pine Sts.. SEATTLE 
EAST 3878 


THE SILK SHOP 


J.D. ZAHRT 
Silverstone olde. (VU pstairs) 


KE ° A 
Always the newest and best silks for less. 


sloltith 
HAT SHOP - 


ATTLE, WASH 
215% Madison. ‘Bt Phone Maina 755% 


VEAK’S 


for Millinery, Waists, 


, Hosiery, Coats, Gowns, and 


Suits 


4335 14th Ave., Seattle, Washington 
Telephone Kenwood 137 


Main 733 ITSGOOD SUPPLY tae te Deiléte 
Mimeographing Saltiaraphing 
Catalogs Booklets 
ACME- PRESS 


819 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 
TAILOR - 
T. J. ONBIL 
P4NTAGES BI DG.. SEATTI® 
__TACOMA 
Washington 
Tool and Hardware Company 
GENERAL HARDWARB. SPORTING GOODS 
Gymnasium Ontfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTSR CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 
928 Pacifie Avenue TACOMA 
CALLSON & aN Tatlors 
ETTER CLOTHES FOR MEN 
106 So. 10th Street TACOMA 
H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
So. 6th and M &t. Tel. Main 419 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes #rothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St. 
TACOMA 


FEIST & BACHRACH 


HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 
end Ready-to Wear Men’s Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


McDONALD SHOE Co. 
High Grade Footwear 


All esac’ makes such as Henan. 
Bostonian. Dorothy 


Dodd. Uta @ mel ete.. fer mes. 
women and childre 


TWO STORES 


348 BEOCOADWAT 
1971 PACIFIC AVENUS 


Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co, 


11TH AND PACIFIC AVG. 
Checking and Savings Accousts 
st Department 


WALLA WALLA 
GARDNER & CO., Ine., 


The 
Ladies’ Ready. to- Wear, Millinery. Dry Geeda 
Clothing. Shoes. Grocer'es 


YAKIMA 


C. H. BARNES 
‘Something New Every Day.’ 
Women's and Children’s Wear. 
Masonic Bullding. 


it was iat 
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ART N ‘Ws AND COMMENT. 


+ 
+ 


——~ 


m than at picture exhibi-| 


): they discuss the exhibits with 
s interest, faces flush and hands 
culat “chad is plain that they re- 
ph phy very seriously. 

2 Salon is an exhibition 


nd spacious house in Russe]! 


bury, arranged en- 
or the improvement and de- 


Tam, concerned Siena with 
iphy and its relation 


e capacity of a great artist. 

9h can show anything ap- 

; to the mysterious some- 
we call genits and which 
“4 a picture by Velasquez, 
ndt, Titian, Frans Hals, or 
r ong Delft. But the photo- 


or will be a serious|— 


@ interior painter. A photo- 
‘color. gut as so few peo- 
tand, or like color, 

net a serious detriment. I 
ke a collection of 20 photo- 
m’ these two exhibitions 


on, selection, and in 


dge of light would siva 

_ production of many inferior 
ters. “The photographs here 
gl the best of the'day. The 

tion of the Royal Photographic 

et Aa not confined to Great 
there are works by Amer- 
by Spaniards, by Italians and 
‘ic and if the reader thinks 
eS ogre ‘over enthusiastic he must 
r that’I have not seen an 
of world photographs since 

rely days before the war. Of 
‘there are some examples of 
ity pretty, and some mel- 

ic and affected subjects, such 
ye find.in picture exhibitions, but 
ye “tedag e = me photographs is sur- 


mig! e as a text for this arti- 
se photograph by Mr. Donald Mc- 
h of one of the devils of Notre 
me. M ‘travelers have climbed 
re Dame, and many have seen Mr. 
ph Pen drawings of these 
i ilemeres animals. 
ve is.a direct state- 
ot one - en. showing the ef- 
of we and time upon it, and 
: “wel is PD oti yhed it in a well- 
‘that brings out its un- 
Now compare this pho- 
the drawing by Mr. Pen- 
gives the beast 
yor drawing portrays the 
the vision of Mr. Pennell. 
y we value the vision more 
‘he camers but the carver of this 
ggg probably prefer the 
‘ap a would say, “That is 
The drawing is the tem- 
pee another imposed upon 


© ot ‘the cloud photographs, 
ie an airplane, at a great 


The ae 
ae 
od. 
is 


<a fing 


ag 


have no rival in art, such as 
ed G. Buckham’s “Cumuli, 
yO Feet,” and only a Twacht- 
give such a delicate impres- 
in Mr. L. A. Olsen's 


u = But it is in por- 
ire that the inferior painter will 


Mr. Mc- 


- 


Bridge. I have seen many. sen 
‘but I think I prefer the etapa ma 


‘that would not purchase a. bad oil 


that it has not 


— 


~ > 


by Mr, Bertram Cox which he calls. 
“The River.” . 
I- am not a sufficiently expert 
r to know how. these 
pha phs are produced, but I do 
know that the effect of them, wh 
seen on an exhibition wall, is sur- 


prising and delightful. For a sum 


painting, one could make a collection 
of these photogrdphs that would 
bring the world and its wonders to 
the fireside. When I think of the 
scraps of art, many of them trivial, 
‘or mere cheap reproductions of pic- 
tures, ‘with which many people 
decorate their walla I am _ surprised 
become the fashion 


to | eoliect- these twentieth century 


olatien ‘Selthen, pottery, bubtie: 
spinning and dyeing. Professor 
gg has told us many times that 
there nothing wonderful’ about 
design. we is not the unattainable 
summit. Every one, no matté¢r who 
they are, can design. And the value 
of an exhibition of craft work is in 
showing what can be done with yari- 
ous materials by obedient fingers and 
an active imagination. It has’ been 
said with some truth that “language 
is used not so much to convey thought 
as to conceal it.” It may be said fur- 
ther that the art of making anything 
never conceals thought but ‘always 
coriveys it, The maker, of a thing—a 
craftsman—asks the world “to come 
and look at the texture of his mental- 
ity,’ He must betray. himself in the 


thei became the art master in three 
art schools of Surrey: Kingston, Wim- 
bledon and Redhill. 
this teaching was the formation of the 
Knox Guild, after he had returned to 
the Isle of Man. To designers it will 
be interesting to know that Mr. Kncex 
has discovered.the method upon which 
counter changes are formed. For Lib- 
erty’s in Regent Street he has made 


elry. Jlluminated parchments have 
also occupied his time; some remain-. 
ing in Surrey, presented by the Bor- 
ough of Kingston-on-Thames.” His 
water-color drawinge; 106 in number, 
give to us the poetry of the skies, ships 


a loving, generous and tender grace. 
It is to be hoped that more of his work 


thing he’ makes. It is this fact that 


as ™ 


will be seen in Landon. 


over 400 designs for pewter and jew-" 


and’: buildings of his native isle, with 


signed: by Copley, Stuart, and ‘weet 
In 1825, S. F. B. Morse; the first prés- 


‘The ‘result -of| ident of our National Academy of De- 


sign, painted a portrait. of Lafayette 
that would do credit to any, contem- 
porary school of portraiture, at home 
‘or. abroad, today. A. little later, 
Thomas Cole, and then the Succeeding 
Hudson River school from which’ In-| 
ness and Wyant sprung, found original 
expression in tandscape painting, 
years and years before any of them 
ever heard of Barbizon. When we 
come to the present generation, or let 
us say the last 50 years, it is no longer 


a. question of a single American: 


school, buf of half a’ ‘dozen distinct 
and creative schools, all belonging to 
the modern artist league of nations. 

Start with Macheth’s, and in 15 


.;minutes’ walk up Fifth Avenue-~you 


PV I noe Ry . 
Bete oe eee iw ae ; 
— ~— 6 . » 


Courtesy of the Ebrich Galleries, New York 


“Elm trees at Denham, Buckinghamshire,” from a-pastel by Leonard Richmond 


pictorial photographs. If photog- 
raphy continues to improve as it has 
done during this century it should 
prove a serious menace to all inferior 
painters, particularly if the photo- 


graph in color can ever be induced to} 


look less like a chromolithograph. 

New inventions are being shown at 
these two societies, which, if in the 
initial, stages, are certainly interest- 
ing and promising, One of these in- 
ventions attempts the mechanical, 
translation of the photographic image 
into carved relief in marble, wood, 
fvory or other hard plastic material. 
The result is a relief, approximating 
to the light and shade appearance of 
the photograph, furrowed by a sys- 
tem of parallel curved lines, which 
are finally scraped down or polished. 
This invention is interesting but at 
present neither useful nor beautiful.’ 
Another invention is Mr. Louis Lu- 
miére’s method of rendering the sol-' 
idity of objects in space. You look 
through a. peep hole into a lighted 
interior and see a photograph of a 
figure so detached from its surround- 
ings that it seems as if one could 
pass the hand around it. 

After puzzling my head over .these 
two inventions, it was a relief to 


jstand before photographs by Vandyck 


of the “Prince of Wales,” “Prince 
Albert.” and “Prince Henry.” Yes, 
photography is wonderful! The very 
feeling of these young men is given— 
their charm, their wistfulness, their 
look of wonder at their destiny, which 
the camera, strange to say, has re- 


corded in a way that no painting of 


them that I have ever seen, has 


4 ones 
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THE. WHITECHAPEL 
ART GALLERY 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
- art correspondent 


LONDON England—A demonstra- 
tion exhibition by members of the 


|Knox Guild of Design and Craft, in- 


cluding water color drawings by the 
master of the Guild, proves to.be an 
exceedingly interesting one. Right in 
the heart of busiest London, the value 
of such an exhibition is proved by the 
fact that during the first few days 
some 30,000 people had passed the 
turnstiles. Of picture shows there are 

in London, but it is an absurd 
fact that the Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibition, a triennial affair, is the only 


the refusal of an exhibition 
‘show some 


|soctety to show some of ihe farnitur 


Things have changed little since his 
, the Whitechapel! 
This value is 


‘and skies and open spaces. 


| las, Isle of Man, and for 33 years lived 


lies at the root of all the differences 
in National Folk Art. 

That man often loses himself to 
find himself is a paradox easily proved 
by a historical survey of the crafts. 
For it will be noticed that wherever 
the country, whatever the date of 
origin of the craftsman, he has in his 
work, so to speak, gone Tigtt out of 
himself into nature. He makes things 
for his home, using tones and forms 
which send his thoughts to the woods 
And 
one of the-troubles of the world today 
is that fewer and fewer men than 
ever, so transport themselves, by the 
practice d@f a craft. It is this that 
raised the voice of Ruskin against 
machinery, and the voice of the Knox 
Guild’is welcomed'in Whitechapel, the 
very heart of the dire mess brought 
about by the abuse of machinery. And 
the voice says “Come and let us teach 
you a craft.” The demonstrations in 
weaving, spinning and dyeing are con- 
tinuous, and no doubt will do much 
to cause many to take up these an- 
tique and universal ~crafts. 

Interest lies in the fact, too, that 
close by the gallery exists a.road on 
either ‘side of which live weavers, the 
direct descendants of the Huguenots, 
where King Edward’s coronation robe 
was: woven. An exhibit which will 
belp many is a collection of vegetable 
dye samples and ‘old receipt books, by 
a firm who as far back as 200 years 
ago supplied dyes to the weavers of 
Spitalfields. Is it generally known 
that one-fifth of the world’s population 
is employed directly or indirectly, in 
this craft of weaving? And dc we 
realize that until last, century 
weaving, spinning and dyeing—those 
three crafts—were known in every 
home? Every woolei. and linen gar- 
ment or cloth was a remembrance of 
sheep-shearing, flax-gathering, collect- 
jing of wild flowers and lichens for 
dye; spinning on the spindle or wheel 
in the garden, and finally, when the 
long wihter evening came, weaving the 
warp and the weft into one on the loom, 
the result being tweed or linen.. Every 
boy and girl should be taught dyeing, 
spinning and weaving, not only as an 
assistance toward thoroughness in all 
things, but in developing a taste far 
the charm of texture, color and dura- 
bility of materials. The use of the 
potter’s wheel, the “throwing” of the 
clay, and processes of its decoration, 
will interest many, 

Another simple craft requiring only 
the simplest of tools—a darning needle 
with a large eye and blunted point 
and some raffia fiber—is shown, mats 
and baskets being made ..with the 
greatest ease. The large collection of 
water-color drawings make us, by 
their ‘excellence, ask the question, 
“Why have we not seen Mr. Knox’s 
work before in London?” Their 
breadth, ease, and depth of feeling 
show him to be an artist of rare abil- 
ity. Bet we will forgo fair comment 
on them and just learn a little of this 


FOUR NEW YORK 
OPENING SHOWS 


nana? pian and Le Sidaner 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Of the 
several season-opening exhibitions on 
Fifth Avenue, none offer more novelty 
and distinction, in the line’ of oil 
paintings, at least, than the two groups 
of pictures by H. Fantin-Latour and 
Henri Le Sidaner, at Kraushaar’s. 
Fantin-Latour is a classic of the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. 
An essentially academic painter, but 
of poetic imagination and refined 
sensibility in expression, he exercised 
a lasting influence among the younger 
artists of his generation, Whistler in 
particular. His practical “mondaine” 
adaptability is well illustrated, in.the 
prescnt offering, by the conservative 
full-length portrait of Mme. Granvier; 


in several flower pieces, and a “Venus 
and Cupid at Dawn.” Then we come 
to the Fantin whom we know and tove 
best of all in “Undine,” “The Bathers,” 
and “The Awakening.” 

Le Sidaner carried away chief 
honors at the recent Carnegie inter- 
national exposition at Pittsburgh, to 
the surprise of many Americans who 
had regarded him merely.as an indi- 
vidual stylist of quite restricted range. 
Such an opinion will have to be re- 
vised upward and at large, in view of 
a pulse-quickening landscape like 
“Bright Morning in the Harbor,” or 
the quiet ease of technique and pen- 
sive gayety of “The Table, Autumn.” 
“Lighted Windows” and two or three 
moonlight effects are of the sort that 
Le Sidaner has made peculiarly his 
own. Altogether, if we must now put 
this esteemed contemporary French- 
man in a niche, he makes good his 
claim to a place somewhere petween 
Harpignies and Cazin. 


Weir, Thayer, Robinson, Murphy 

It was due, possibly, to the glamour- 
ous spell of Paris, and the high-strung 
exaltation of the International Art 
Congress -there, that 
Beaux made her widely quoted remark 
to the effect that “the United States is 
too young to have its own national 
school of art, and for many years to 
come will have to find its inspiration 
in Molland, in ‘Italy, and especially 
in France.” : 


Miss Beaux in acknowledging our in- 
debtedness to the Old World in art 
matters, and may even hope that we 
shall mever be wholly weaned from 
that immemorial source of inspiration, 
it is quite another thing to foster the 
notion that although we have gone 
ahead in every other direction, our art 
development has stood .stock-still for 


most retiring man. 
‘ Archibald Knox was born in Doug- 


and worked in the art traditions of his 


over a hundred years past. Even be-| 


tury, our artistic declaration of in- 


home, which have Celtic origin. He, 
Ore Ge 


dependence had been . practically 


/may find half a dozen exhibitions of. 
contemporary American art, from any | 
one of which it would be possible to 
pick out individual pictures of qual- 
ity that need not fear comparison with 
anything produced in the same period 
overseas. Many of us know: this to) 
be the fact, yet how few of us ac- 
knowledge it, even to ourselves! 
Take, for example, the current show 
at the Ferargil galleries—a small but 
important group of American paint- 
ings loaned from three great’ collec- 
tions. J./ Alden Weir’s ‘Peacock 
Feather” “portrait, Abbott Thayer’s 
“Head of Young Woman,” Theodore 
Robinson’s two sunlit outdoor can- 
vases, “In the Garden” and “Boats at 
a Landing,” John Twachtman’s Yel- 
lowstone Park impression of the 
“Morning Glory” geyser, and J. Fran- 
cis Murphy’s “Road to the Old Farm” 


while his decorative fancy finds scope. 


Miss — Cecilia! 


While we may heartily concur with . 


are six prime examples of American 
painting, without going any further. 

Robinson, it is true, painted land- 
scape in France, but he was a born 
impressionist before “impréssionism,”’ 
as a school, had scarely more than 
started, with Monet, Sisley and 
Pissarro. Twachtman. in his ‘pren- 
tice days, was in Dusseldorf awhile 
with Frank Duveneck, but whatever 
he got there he had to unlearn before 
he became the clear-visioned and sub- 
tle Twachtman we know today. Mur- 
phy never was touched by any foreign 
influence whatsoever. and is as all- 
American as the autumn foliage or the 


misty meadowlands about Cragsmoor,. | 


up the Hudson. As for Weir, Admira- 
ble Crichton of portraiture, landscape 
and etching, one-time president of the 
Academy and chief of the Independ- 
ents at the inception of that organiza- 
tion in 1913, the date of the historic 
Armory international show—he is sim- 


ply a master and an aristocrat of art, | 


without reference to any’ particular 
country, school or period. 

It is high time, in these days of 
shallow opportunism, that» We should 


as a nation take proper pride in our) 


ewn birthright and heritage. 
Leonard Richmond's Pastels 


Leonard Richmond, who makes his | 
American début ‘at Ehrich’s with half! 


a hundred landscape pictures featur-— 
in | 
| is one | 
of the younger contemporaneous Eng- | 
He is a colorist, with a | 
cultured feeling for form and space 
in composition, and he loves the legend- | 
ary landscape of the British Isles— | 
castled crags, the ancient woods, | 


ing the feudal castles of Britain, 
the unusual medium of pastel, 


lish artists. 


the 


the storm-beaten coasts, .the moun- 


tains and moors of Scotland, the wilt! 
romantic vales over the Welsh border. | 


These were Turner’s tastes, too: and) 
oftentimes—as in “Harlech,” “Wind- 
sor,” in Yorkshire, and in the Mal- 
vern Hills, the subject-titles of the 
two artists are identical. But Leon. 
ard Richmond’s viewpoint and treat- 
ment are first-hand, and his effects, 


while summary and superficial as ne- | 
eessitated by the limitations of his 
accomplish an agreeable, | 
fore the close of the eighteenth cen- | thoughtful decorative purpose of their | 


medium, 


own. 
The comprehensive exhibition of the 


| etched work of Felix Bracquemond, 
at Keppel’s, embraces no less than 
145 plates—all the way from the cap- 


done in 1852, when the self-taught 
artist was only 19, and the portrait of 
Meryon dated a year later, to such 
favorites of universal circulation as 
the “Vieux Cog,” the admirable. land- 
scape “Willows of Mortiaux,” and the 
inimitable birds and animals which 
Bracquemond etched with the clear, 
classic severity of the Japanese, siv- 
‘ing the essence of characteristic form, 
so that his “Vieux Coq” is not merely 
a rooster, but the chanticler par ex- 
cellence. Truly a masterful painter- 
etcher, who in the greatest of graphie 
centuries gave unmatoed demonstra- 
tion of the power, eloquence and 
e's of the etched line. 


DRAWINGS BY 
OLD MASTERS 


R= ee ee 


By The Christian Science Monitor special | 
art correspondent 


LONDON, England—The temporary 


* 


{exhibition of drawings of old masters, 


culled from the large collection at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, is 
both welcome and valuable. Most 
people know of the existence of these 
drawings, tucked away in boxes ‘and 
portfolios, only to be opened on ap- 
plication from a student or someone 
sufficiently interested to take the 
trouble, and these will be grateful to 
the keeper of the engraving, illustra- 
tion and design departments of the 
museum for getting together such a 
splendidly representative collection in 
rooms 71 and 72. More can be learned 
in these rooms in an hour-about the 
technique of the old masters’ draw- 
‘ings than from the reading of many 
books. The visitor will have pet theo- 
ries -about influences and lines of 
‘demarcation of time and style rudely 
shaken. He will see names he has 
never heard of, and find them attached 
to important work. He will see ex- 
periments in method tried by peaple 
he thought to have lived too soon for 
the results before him. In other) 
words he will have an exciting time 
of discovery and exploration. Most 
of the drawings shown were prior to 
the war, scattered .mong the Dalton, 
Dyce, and other bequests. They have 
been chosen firstly as examples of 


artists such ag Tintoretto, 


examples by minor artists, 


serve to illustrate historical develop- 
ment, and, thirdly, as works attrib- | 
uted to a master, but of doubtful | 
authenticity, but interesting in them- | 
selves. 


Of the Italian school there are about 
40 drawings, Admirably illustrating 
certain phases of development from 
the fourteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Precedence is taken by the ex- 
traordinarily beautiful Tintorettos, 
full of emotional] fervor, “The Kneel- 
ing Monk” being especially fine, while 
an interesting drawing—*“The Finding 
of’ Moses”—by. Raphael, reminds us 
that the Renaissance reached its cul- 
mination in this artist. 

To the decadent period of [Italian 


art belongs the art of two masters of 
‘outstanding force, Tiepolo and Canal- 
etto. The first recently has received 
much attention among connoisseurs 
and writers; and the exhibition of the 
drawings here by Guardi (1712-1793) 
ig almost an anticipation of the re- 
gard which this artist seems to be 


mosphere, gayety, and lightness of 
treatment being particularly charac- 
teristic of him. But many visitors 
will. find the gem of the exhibition 


in a pen and ink drawifig. by Diirer. | 
This masterly sketch was until re-| 
cently hidden away and forgotten in. 


the miscellaneous drawings of the 
Dyce collection. This was due to an 
unfavorable opinion passed upon it by 
the compiler of the catalogue of the 
Dyce collection in 1874. Happily in 
the light of more recent knowledge 
the drawing is not now mistaken for 
a forgery. It is a study of a bagpiper 
mounted on a bony horse, drawn with 
a sympathy, rapidity, force and econ- 
omy which is perfectly amazing. 
The German collection altogether 


| velopment of this school. Of the 
| Gothic spirit, prevalent in Germany 
even as late as 1500, are two examples’ 
while Diirer and Holbein, the highest 
altitudes to which Germanic art at- 
tained, are represented by a drawing 
each, the latter spoilt by a vandal 


hand. Shortly after the sixteenth cen- 
tury a long period of stagnation set 
is, only relieved here and there by 
isolated figures of no great importance. 
Yet the value of Adam Elsheimer 
(1574-1620) is very evident in a beauti- 
ful drawing—a moonlit landscape. 
He lived at a time when German art 
had almost perished, yet he anticipates 
ithe realistic landscape art of Holland 
| which in his.day was unborn. 

The Flemish. section contains a 
most amusing _Breesne! (1510- 1570) 
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‘FRANK PARTRIDGE 
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A very fine pear shaved Vase. bril- 
liantly enamelled, with Court 
Ladies om terrace, rocks. flowers. 
ie ur verte. “KANG HSI.”’ 
* 6%” high. Perfect. £440. 
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ital. “Haut d’un Battant de Porte,” 


undoubted authenticity by important | 
Rubens, | 
Gainsborough and Wilson, secondly as | 
selected | 
simply for their merit or because they | 


'tralians 


land a similar scene by Jacob Savery, 
interesting as showing how at this - 
early date the country dance was 
performed round a tree—a relic of a 
more primitive and religious rite— 
which in our day spurious anti- 
quarianism has confused with the 
Maypole. The outstanding feature of 
the Dutch drawings is their complete- 
néss, They are finished little 
pictures, precise, having an indescrib- 
able air of prosperity. Historically 
they roughly cover a century, al- 
though the great period of Dutch art 
lasted little more than half that time. 
Several ascribed Rembrandts will 1n- 
terest the stucent, showing his im- 
mense variety of methods. Pen, 
rencil, chalk, wash, and body-color, 
brush and thumb all are used and 
sometimes together to achieve his 
end. His roughness is in singular 
contrast to the rest of the drawings 
of this school. A drawing of sea 
coast with fishermen by Cornellissen 
| Vroom (1566-1640) is interesting be- 
|, Cause examples of work by this mas- 
ter aré so scarce. The National 
Gallery last year fortunately became 
possessed through Mr. Robert Witt 
of a lovely little landscape by this 
master to whom can safely be 
ascribed only four works. Those who 
ire attracted by the grace of Watteau. 
Boucher, and Lancret will see some 
choice drawings in the collection, and 
the discerning will trace the same 
quality of elegance from as early a 
date as the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

No exhibition of drawings of the 
English school would be com plete 
without examples by Gainsborough, 
and there are enough here of the very 
finest work of this master: but the 
real interest will surely lie in names 
Vike Isaac Fuller (1606-1672), William 
Dobson (1610-1646), John Greenhill 
(1649-1676), Peter Tillemans (1684- 
1734), names new to many and whose 
works form valuable links in the 
English school. A delightful example 
by Tillemans, a Fleming who settled in 
Suffolk, anticipates by 100 years the 
_ thoroughly English art of .water-color 
| which was to be practiced with such 
consummate skill in the same district 
giving birth to the great masters of 
the Norwich school. 

An admirable cataloghe has been 
prepared with useful notes by Captain 
H. Reitlinger and splendidly illus- 
tpated. The price of: the volume is 
58., postage 4d. 
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GALLERY HONORS ARTISTS 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—Four 
| distinguished Australian artists have 
accepted the honor conferred upon 
them by the National Art Gallery of 
this State, of painting a self-portrait 
‘and presenting it to the National col- 
‘lection. In thus singling ottt Aus- 
who have won fame, the 
trustees of the Sydney Gallery are 
adopting the rule of the Uffizi Gallery 
in Florence. The four artists selected 
by the trustees of the gallery are: 
Arthur Streeton, John Longstaff, Tom 
Roberts and George L. Lambert. 
LECTURE IN VICTORIAN GALLERY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—The _ suc- 
|cess of the first “guide-lectire’”’ at the 
National Art Gallery of Victoria will 
strengthen the plea of the trustees for 


rapdily gaining. He is an old master | 
on the threshold of the moderns, at-|, 


‘affords no adequate idea of the de«f 


assistance by the state government 
in order to provide a system of well- 
qualified guides. The first lecture was 
delivered to 65 members, men and 
women, of the Workers Educational 
| Association. 


Scott & Fowles 
ART 
GALLERIES 


667 Fifth Avenue 


between 52nd and 53rd Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 


Paintings by 


English Masters of the 
17th and 18th Centuries 
and Dutch Masters of the 

_ 17th Century. 
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PICTURES 


EARLY ENGLISH BARBIZON 
MODERN DUTCH 


THE 
RAEBURN GALLERY 
48 DUKE ST., PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S. W. 1. 


° 


Antiques. Works of Art. 
Interior Decoration, 
4 Great Ormond Street, 
Queen Sq.. London. W. C. 1. 
TELEPHONE MUSEUM 6068. 


W. J. Gardner Co. 


PICTURE SHOP 


Paintings, Engravings. Etchings, Water 

Colors, Mezzotints, Carbons, Gravures, 

Photographs, Artistic Picture Framing. 
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498 Boylston Street, Boston 
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- I’m Right Because | 


* ‘ 
, I Bel. 
“I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope my lips 
oi no dog bark!” 
says this town 
earth; 


Is settled right 'round-here. 


Says I “D’jer ever travel, Dan?” 
“You bet I ain’t!” says he; — 
“TI tell you what! the place I’ve got 
Is good enough for me!” ... 


Some fellers reckon, more or less, 
Before they speak their mind, 

And sometimes calkerlate or guess,— 
But them ain’t Dan’l’s kind... . 


Says I, “How d’jer know you're right?”. 


“How do I know?” says he; 
“Well, now, I vum! I know, by gum! 
, I'm right because I be!” 
| — Joseph C. Lincoln. 


Cleon’s Way and Mine 


Cleon told me the other day that 
being of a mind to own sets of Balzac 
and Shakespeare, neither of which he 
happened to have in his bachelor 
apartments, he dropped a line to a 
well-known publisher and the next 
day the delivery wagon stopped at 
his door, the books were handed out, 
his man took them in, and that was 
the end of it. Oh, no, not quite the 
end; when he settles his bills for the 
quarter he will pay for his books. 

Now. I dare say that Cleon will 
some good from his books because fe 
is really fond of reading when it 
doesn’t interfere with his golf. And 
he purchased handsome editions, fresh 
from the binder’s, spick-span and flaw- 
less, with never a dog’s ear or a crease 
in the leather. But he had no fun out 
of the buying. He saw an advertise- 
ment, he sent in an order, and almost 
‘by magic the books were on his tab!e. 
Yet think of the price he pays for 
them! . Two hundred good dollars. 

Yesterday I had some money to 


Like Cleon, I too wanted books, for 


a 


plete. She walked up and down and 
cast a searching eye over the mass of 


names of sonmie of the personages 


round about them. 

“Yonder,” says Mr. Lambert, “are 
two of my Lords of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Gilbert Elliott and. Admiral Bos- 
cawen: your Boscawen,’ whose fleet 
fired the first gun in your waters two 
years ago. That stout gentleman all 
‘belaced with gold is Mr. Fox, that 


“No,” said she, finally, with an om-’ 
niscient smile, “there’s nothing left 
but his poems and the Waverley 
Novels.” _ 

A crippled Shakespeare, with rea- 
soning powers still intact, might seem 


to be enough of a bargain for one day, 
but at another table I found scores of 
essayists on dress parade and waiting 
to be transferred when it should: suit 
the will of some random purchaser. 


fect Potosi!" says George. 


They were massed in a solid phalanx, | 


was Minister, and is now content to 
be Paymaster with a great salary.” 

“He carries the ‘auri fames’ on his 
person. Why, his waistcoat is a per- 


“‘alieni appetens’—how goés the 


ones fly out over the water in circles; 
cormorants sit Hke black weather- 
cocks, each on a solitary point of 
rock; inland, the crows cut black pat- 
terns on the sky; the grey sandpipers 
run over the grey sand. And there 
are the. many colors of sand, sul- 
phurous and salmon-colored, rocks, 
painted rocks with all the intricate 
colorings of serpentine; and there is 
the sea, with fts warm blue, when it 
seems almost human, and its chill 
green, when it seems fairy, and its 
white foam of delight. .. . —Arthur 
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Education 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

T is a very well-known fact that 

the word education is derived from 
the Latin “e” and “duco” and has the 
root-meaning of “leading out.” It is 
conceded, moreover, by all Christian 
people that true education is educa- 
tion in spiritual things. Unless spir- 
itual things exist, however, as Sci- 
ence, education therein would appear 
to be fmpossible, for there must be 


can be “led out.” ‘Christian Science 
by its very name stands for the sci- 
entific nature of Truth. Education in 
the Science of Christ or Truth is dif- 
ferent from education in any other 
subject, for in the first case one 
lives, and works out.a problem, but 
in the Science of true being one's life 
is the problem which is being worked 
cut. A man may be a great math- 
ematician and a splendid teacher of 
mathematics, yet at the same time he 
may be an immoral and profane 
person. Mathematics demands ad- 
herence to honesty and truth only 
with regard to mathematics. In the 
Science of true being or the Science 
of spiritual things, however, Truth de- 
mands strict adherence to honesty and 
truth in daily living. It is as impos- 
sible to become proficient in mathe- 
matics by studying the letter and 
never working out a sum, as it is to 
become proficient in Christian Sci- 
ence by studying the letter and not 
living it in daily life. . 

In “Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures” (p. 455), Mrs. Eddy, 
the author, says, “You must utilize the 
moral might of Mind in order to walk 
over the waves of error and support 
your’ claims by demonstration.” It 
has sometimes been said that a Chris- 
tian Scientist, if faced with a difficulty, 
“does nothing.” Clearly there is a 
great difference between doing noth- 
ing and utilizing the “moral might of 
Mind.” Mrs. Eddy does not say that 
one must merely rely on, or have 


definite and scientific truth before it. 


faith in, the “moral might of Mind,” | 


pee got to new surroundings, or 


demonstrated freedom, or after the 
difficulty of the moment has been met, 
but just right here. 

When? Today, never tomorrow or 
by meditating on what might have 
been yesterday, not when we have 
more time or get more advanced—just 
now. 

It is clear that ohe must always be 
busy trying to educate oneself if one 
destres to help anyone else. Only man 
governed “by divine Principle can 
recognize the omnipresent government 
of Principle. On page 127 of “Miscel- 
laneous Writings’ Mrs. Eddy says, 
“One thing I have greatly desired, and 
again earnestly request, namely, that 
Christian Scientists, here and else- 
where, pray daily for themselves; not 
verbally, nor on bended knee, but 
mentally, meekly, and importunately.” 


The Gardens on a June 
Morning 


The Luxembourg, solitary and de- 
populated, was delicious. The quit- 
cunxes and flower-beds sent balm and 
dazzlement into the light, and the 
branches, wild in the brilliancy of 
midday, seemed trying to embrace 
each other. There was in the syca- 
mores a twittering of linnets, the 
sparrows were triumphal, and the 
woodpeckers crept along the chestnut, 
gently tapping the holes in the bark. 
The beds accepted the legitimate 
royalty of the lilies, for the most 
august of perfumes is that which is- 
sues from whiteness. The sharp odor 
of the carnations was inhaled, ... The 
sun gilded, purpled, and illumined the 
tulips, which are nothing but all the 
varieties of flame made into flowers. 
All around the tulip-beds hummed the 
bees, the flashes of these fire-flowers. 
All was grace and gayety, even the 
coming shower, for that relapse, by 
which the lilies and honey-suckles 
would profit, had nothing alarming 
about it, and the swallows made the 
delicious menace of lying low.—‘‘Les 
Misérables,” Victor Hugo. 


And I Serve the Fairy 


This in- | Queen 


| From “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” 


Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green; 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 
In their gold coats, spots you see; 
These be rubies, fairy favors— 
In those freckles live their savors. 
I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pear! in every cowslip’s ear. 

—Shakespeare. 


but that one must use it. 
volves both understanding and prac- 
tice which result in demonstrations 
of healing such as happened in the 
times of the Aj; ostles, who had been 
taught by Jesus to utilize this power. 
‘This introduces the question of edu- 
cation in Christian Science, for in 
“Miscellaneous Writings,” page 358, 
Mrs. Eddy definitely correlates teach- 
ing and healing in the following 
words, “The student who heals by 
teaching and teaches by healing, will 
graduate under divine honors, which 
are the only appropriate seals for 


your circulating library is only a tem- 
porary assuager of literary hunger 
and one book owned is worth three 
“taken out.” But ten dollars will not 
Carry one as far as will two hundred 
unless care is taken and discrimina- |: 
tion is used. So I went, not to a 
store where they deal in books fresh 
from the mint, but to a shop devoted 
primarily to the cause of dry goods 
Tecelv where they were having a “hurt book” 
ound, from your humble | sale, and if you will believe me, the 
o— t of William | very first thing that assailed my eye 

er,”) edited by E. V. Lucas. was a set of Shakespeare that looked 
i as ete hurt beyond any book physician’s aid. 
Journey Lieth Forward |Limp leather bindings that abused 
wis to look back, en the their prerogative; the box in which 


Gece ne: 


POSS 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Courtesy ef Doll & Richards, 


“The West Wind,” from the etching by Sears Gallagher 


text? He loves to get money and to! ; . 

spend it,” continues General Lambert. | Winds 

Yon is my Lord Chief Justice Wilkes, | Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

talking to my Lord of Salisbury, Dr.|; There is the wind that talks with 
the tops of reeds and cattails of a) 


Hoadley. ... With them is my Lord! 
of London, the-famous Doctor Sher-| sluggish stream and carries across 
the neighboring fields the fresh smell 


lock. My Lords of the lawn sleeves, 
have lost half their honors now. I re-| of the marshes; there is the March A savel 
wind with its rollicking surge from! Christian Science.” A comparativety 


‘Thember when I was a boy in my | 
the south, bearing a hint of summer; | Short study of Christian Science 


tt 


for they had been so unattractive to! 
the rushing shoppers that they had 
scarce given them a toss. There was 
nothing limp about them. There they 
stood, undismayed, ready for friend or 
foe,- pipeclayed and soldierly, with 
“shining morning faces.” . And nine- 
deen cents would buy their discharge! 

What do you think, you thoughtlés¥ | 
persons who spend a hundred dollars | 


ow : 
¥ <% 


“ 


) they were huddling together, slit and 


a 


mother’s hand, she made me go down 


re, otto cracked and broken. How often hands 


had sejzed those coverings! They 
looked as if they had been the “vade 


for a week at the Rangeley Lakes—§ 
what do you think of “A Week on the 
Concord” for nineteen cents? And 


on my knees to the Bishop of Roches- 
ter; him who went over the- water, and 
became Minister to somebody who 


the October wind cadenced with the| Makes it quite clear that nothing can 


rustle of leaves and dry grasses and 
allied with the high-noted tapestry 


be gained by trying to mix the “moral 
might of Mind” with human methods, 


' SCIENCE — 


.|mecum” of a booklover for a score 
either mental or physical. Therefore 


Ry e . ' vm uf) 


1of years. And my Shakespeare at 
home is all crowded into one volume, 
so that “The Tempest” rages about 
the ears of “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” and “Hamlet,” with scant 
regard for royal rights, tNeads on the 
toes of poor “King Lear.” 

I opened one of the volumes and 
found to my surprise that the pages 
‘| were immaculate. Not a word had been 
read! There were Shakespeare’s wit 
and poetry and splendor and melody 
and humanity untouched by any save 
a cursory eye. I asked the maiden, 
who, temporarily divorced from the 
ribbon and lace counter. was giving 
her attention to the world of letters, 
what the set was worth. 

“Five dollars” was the answer that 
fell on my hungry ears. And I had 
seen the same set advertised for fif- 
teen. I looked over my shoulder, fear- 
ing that some other booklover would 
grab the box of books away from me 
and claim them. I examined them 
carefully as a mother does her boy 
when he comes crying into the house 


while you can do no more than catch 
some fish that will fade in a few days 
I can catch and keep forever thoughts 
as quaint and as homely as Thoreau 
was Himself. 

O Cleon, you with your plethoric 
purse have never learned the delights 
of working for your money's worth. 
You spent two hundred dollars without 
the fun of picking and choosing, while 


I, for less than ten, have picked up a 
library of good fellows; and enjoyed 
the search withal.... 

But for one afternoon's browsing, 
credit me with Macaulay’s “Literary 
Essays,” Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” 
Loti’s “Iceland Fisherman,’ Emerson’s 
“English Traits,” Curtis’s “Prue and 
I,” Thoreau’s “Walden” and his “Week 
on the Concord,” and Shakespeare on 
crutches, and there is still some virtue 
in the ten dollars. Cleon, I wouldn't 
change places with you unless, to- 
gether with your generous balance at 
the banker's, I could keep my ability 
to tire out a dollar.—‘“I’ve Been 
Thinking,” Charles Battell Loomis. 


shall be nameless——-Perkin’s Bishop. 
That handsome fair man is. Admiral 
Smith. ... That tall haughty-looking 
man is my Lord George Sackville, who, 
now I am a Major-General myself, 
will treat me somewhai better than a 
footman. I wish my stout old Blakeney 
were here; he is the soldier’s darling, 
and as kind and brave as yonder poker 
of a nobleman is brave and—I am 
your Lordship’s very humble servant. 
This is a young gentleman who is just 
from America, and’ was in Braddock’s 
sad business two years ago.” 

“Oh, indeed!” says the poker of a 
nobleman, “I have the honor of 
speaking to Mr.”— 

“To Major-General Lambert, at your 


Lordship’s service, and who was in 
His Majesty’s some time before 


is the first commoner in England, Mr. 
Speaker Onslow. Whereis your uncle? 
I shall have to present you myself to 
His Majesty if Sir Miles delays much 
longer.” As he spoke the worthy 
General addressed himself entirely 
to his young friend, making no sort 


| west to east out to the open a, | 
you entered it. That, Mr. Warrington, | p sea, | 


colors of autumn; the wind of full 


summer that brings scientific education cannot be con- 


ducted by human methods. It is im- 
possible to teach Christian Science by 
approaching another in the mental 
he wit at . R attitude that “I know something 

e woods, whose con-| which you do not, and which I am 
dition of entry within shady fastnesses | anvious to convey to you.” In Chris- 
sia’ ease an the pace gna | tian Science, teaching and healing are 
that ‘7 ma of = poem ve tej one and the same thing; the Christian 
hot sunshine. of ome = tos . | Scientist therefore approaches his stu- 
suckle, of orange blossoms; the wind | cent oF a we tee Serene 


‘that man is, collectively, as individ- 


of the deser | 
t after rain when the | wally, the reflection of infinite Mind. 


spicy odor of the leaves of greasew | ’ 
mingles with the breath a, crea can It is the fact that the individual man 
on dusty wastes. , “apa 

But here where children play is the | °F "niversal truth, which the Scientist 


wind that is fancy free, blowing from | J¢sires to “lead out.” 


“tidings now from the mountain's 
brow 


And the waves of the open sea;” 


seems to be suffering from ignorance 
of this truth, but if this igngrance is 
real, it is God-bestowed and go cannot 
be altered by human might. 
other hand if God did not make the 


to frolic there with briny scented 
winds of wide spaces and sunny 
waves. The wind from the land is 
mellow, and its meeting offshore with 
its wilder ‘brother of the great deep 
has been sng often enough. Sailors 
on ships from distant lands have hung 


| reflects the knowledge of collective | 
There is no doubt that the patient | 


On the} 


man ignorant, ignorance is no more | 
powerful or real than is sickness or | 
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only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
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at Christian Science Reading 
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It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


over deck rails seeking to catch the 
first hint of:laden winds from shore 
bearing the scent of heather, or of 
new mown hay. 


sin. Sometimes temptation seems to) 
assume the form of a suggestion that | 
while the “moral might of Mind” can |. 
be used to heal sickness, quite a lot. 
of plain human talking is necessary to | 
de the teaching. If the “moral might | 
of Mind” will reveal the truth that | 
man is now harmonious because he/| 
reflects divine Principle, it is surely | 
equally able to reveal the truth of a) 
simple scientific explanation that man | 
now knows the truth because re- | 


after a fall, and I found that they 
looked more hurt than they were. 
They were really more frightened 
than hurt. Incessant pawing by un- 
friendly hands is an awful ordeal to 
which to subject a book full of kindly 
instincts, as all of Shakespeare’s 
books always are. But they had fallen 
on friendly hands at last, and here- 
after they shall be handled with re- 
spectdue their contents. 

And right here let me thank the 


of account of his colleague, who 
stalked away with a scared look as 
if amazed at the other’s audacity. 
A hundred years ago, a nobleman 
was a nobleman, and expected to be 
admired as such.—Thackeray, “The 
Virginians.” 


‘The Color of Cornwall 


I am never tired of walking and 


At the Court of 
George II 


To this~beloved sovereign, Mr. War- 
rington requested his uncle, an assidu- 
ous ‘courtier, to present him; and as 
Mr, Lambert had to go to court like- 
wise, and thank His Majesty for his 
promotion, the two gentlemen made 
the journey to Kensington together, 
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Three Swiss Valleys 


Unlike Lauterbrunnen and Grinde- 
wald, the valley of Meyringen has @& 
perfectly even surface, resembling a 
river-bottom in America. It is, in 


cover 
size) 64S 


kind people who treated Shakespeare 
so cavalierly. ... 

I can see them, typical shoppers, 
out for bargains in scrim and Ham- 


burg edgings, making a hurried visit to. 


the book counter in hope of getting a 
complete and unabridged set of Mary 
J. Holmes’s works. And they stumbled 
on Shakespeare. Of course they had 
heard of him before. Cheap shoppers 
are not so ignorant as you imagine, 
lofty reader. ‘They had often heard 
‘of him befo ut they supposed that 
writing p for Henry Irving to 
produce*kept him ‘too busy to do any- 
thing in the hook line. Curious to 
see what sort Of books he had written, 
they tumbled them out of the. box and 
tested the limpness of the covers until 
those verdant leathers were hopelessly 
crippled and doomed to limp forever. 
They dropped them on the floor be- 
cause the bindings .were so curiously 
slippery—so unlike the bindings of 
Mary J. But you shoppers, you did 
not hurt the thought in the book nor 
were the typography and the margins 
joggied awry by your contemptuous 
hands. I can sink back across the 
arms of my easiest chair and find as 
much of Shakespeare's divine essence 
as Cleon shal! find in his hundred- 
dollar edition... . 

When I had secured my Shake- 
speare, I thought that there might 
peradventure be a set of Scott for a 
song. I saw an “Ivanhoe” here and 
a “Redgauntiet” there and a “Lady of 
the Lake” hard by, and I asked the 
maiden, late of the lace ‘department, 
whether they had Scott's works com- 


engaging a hackney-coach for the pur- 
pose, . .. They alighted at Kensing- 
ton Palace Gate, where the sentries 
on duty knew and saluted the good 
General, and hence modestly made 
their way on foot to the summer resi- 
dence of the Sovereign. Walking 
under the portico of the Palace, they 
entered the galley which leads to the 
great black marble stairease {which 
hath been so richly decorated and 
painted by Mr. Kent), and then passed 
through several rooms richly hung 
with tapestry and adorned with pic- 
tures and bustos, until they came to 
the King’s great drawing-room . ‘ 
“and here, with the rest of the visitors 
to the .Court, the gentlemen waited 
until His Majesty issued from his pri- 
vate apartment’, where he was in con- 
ference with certain personages who 
were called in the newspaper language 
of the day His M-j-ty’s M-n-st-ers. 


been in a palace before, had leisure to 
admire the place, and regard the peo- 
ple round him. He saw fine pictures 
for the first time, and I dare say de- 
lighted in that charming piece of Sir 
Anthony Vandyke representing King 
Charles the First, his Queen and 
Femily, and the noble picture -of 
“Esther before Ahasuerus,” painted by 
Tintoret, and in which all the figures 
are dressed in the magnificent Vene- 
tian habit.“ With the contemplation 
of these works he was so enraptured, 
that he scarce heard all the remarks 
of his good friend the General, who 
was whispering into his young com- 


panion’s almost heedless ear the 


\downs the heather grows sparely, and 
George Warrington, who had never 


driving across the downs, although 
they are empty of shape, except where 
a barrow heaves or a pool lies 


among reeds by the roadside. They 
are colored with the purple and: white 
of heather and with the yellow of 
gorse, and a wind from the sea passes 
over them and goes on to the sea. 
You cam see the sea towards Cadgewith 
on one side of CornwalP and the 
Marconi posts at Million on the other 
side of Cornwall. And at night there 
are marveflous sunsets, filling the 
whole breadth of the sky and building 
up delicate patterns there, in colors 
like the colors of flowers transfigured 
by light. 

It is for its color, largely, that I 
love Cornwall, and wherever you walk, 
on moorland, croft, meadow, or cliff- 
side, there is a continual soft insist- 
ence and alternation of color. On the 


is less like a carpet of Hastern. weav- 
ing than on the cliffs beyond Ken- 
nack, where one’s feet tread upon 
colors and scents, and all the ground 
is in bloom. Grey rocks come up 
amongst these soft coverings, and go 
down, tufted with the elastic green 
and faint yellow of samphire, into the 
sea; and the rocks are spotted with 
lichen of violent gold, which is almost 
orange. Everywhere there is the 
sharp white of cottage walls and the 
gentle +rowns and greys of thatch; 
flowers of all colors swarm against 
the whitewash, and creepers catch at 
the eaves and nod jn at the windows 
—red, white, purple, and _ yellow. 


White seagulls with ther brown young 


truth, a long flat, bounded by nearly 
perpendicular rocks, and wearing the 
cultivated appearance of pleasure- 
grounds. The marked difference in 
character between these three contig- 
uous valleys, forms one of the charms 
of a visit to the Oberland. The first 
is a savage glen on a grand scale, 
relieved by an art admirably adapted 
to its wildness; the second is pastoral, 
and of a totally different form; the 
last rustic, but with an air of associa- 
tion and advancement, though seated 
in the centre of a nature that is always 
grand and stern. There was a village 
here, and a church, whose conical 
spire resembled a_ slender extin- 
guisher. The mist was stirring, sof- 
tening all, and keeping curiosity alive. 
The guides looked up to us with hon- 
est exultation as they heard our ex- 
pressions of delight, while we stood, 
as it were, suspended over this beauti- 
ful view; for the whole lay like a map 
at our feet, and Rudolph Wiinster 
complacently reminded us, he had 
foretold that the best was yet to come. 
Best it was not of itself; but aided by 
the mist, we had seen nothing of mere 
landscape to compare with it, since 
the glorious day of the Val Travers.— 
“Excursions in Switzerland,” J. Feni- 
more Cooper. 


A Purplé Light is Shaken 


A purple light is shaken over 
The greener ocean shadows, 
Like clover on the cooler depths 
Of grass in upland meadows. 


Grant H. Code. 
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flects divine Mind. This is ning, eed 
scientific answer to that persistent 
suggestion of mortal mind, “How can 
I ever make this person understand?” 
which, if accepted, and allowed to 
stultify action, will for the time 


from divine Science. 
This method of education is, of 
course, absurd to the human mind be- 


by Paul 


Corinthians, “The natural man re- 


God: for they 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” 
Spiritual discernment, 


Principle to establish that truth, is the 
only way to utilize the “moral might 
of Mind” to walk over the waves of 
error. How, where, and when is this 
to be trought into use in the human 
problem? 

How? By having one’s conscivus- 
ness governed continuously by the sci- 
entific knowledge that divine Principle 
is the only power, by the effort to live 
this in daily life, by the absolute re- 
fusal to turn to any othér so-called 
power for help, by shutting out all 
thought of matter or mortal mind, of 


and pleading God’s allness. 
Where? At the present point 


one’s human problem, not after one 


divorce both practitioner and patient | 


cause it rests upon divine power. 
The full explanation of this was given | 
in his first letter to the 


ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of | 
are foolishness unto. 
him: neither can he know them, be- |! 


reliance only | 
on the truth and the power of divine | 


hate or jealousy or pride or malice, | 


in| 
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EDITORIALS 


P Chme: ‘of ‘Sarnerndana 
d faith of kings has always beén a tolerably 
, Sigismund violated the 
to the reformer Huss. George II of 
ut hi: or taking will in the fire, with the scandal- 
> Min looking on.. ‘Frederick of Prussia, 
: oe of the he ‘had given to maintain the 
nat EE his armies in motion for, the 
f seizing Silesia. His descendant, the Emperor 
n, permitted his chancellor ‘to describe the Belgian 
‘scrap of a oe And now the Swiss Gov- 
t writes down character of the ex-Emperor 
s of Austria in one scathing sentence:— “The 
st Coun finds itself with deep regret obliged to 
t by this conduct the king abused the asylum 
accorded him, and at the same time broke his 
recklessness of the ex-Emperor, in putting 
before the peace of the world, is a thing 
to understand. The significance of it lies 
st politics which have always been the plague 
il ilizec world, and without the clue to which it is 

© find their exact values. 

lay the news flashed over the wires from 
it the ex-Emperor and the Empress had left 
: eof Hertenstein in an aeroplane, and had landed 
th le city of Oedenburg, in Burgenland, which is at 
ool nl of the danger spots in Europe. It is the 
nd Je tempt he has made, within the last few months, 
upset et the arrangement reached in the Treaty of Ver- 
| in these circumstances it is not difficult to 
al thse oth t that part of the cablegram which declares 
the is consternation in Vienna and in Prague, is 
‘correct. What will now be tested is the stability 
he Little Entente, for though the forces of this entente 
ed ed against a reestablished Hungary must necessarily 
a great préssure, at the same time the monarchical 
is in great danger, and it must seem to a king in 
or to a king in Belgrade, that their position 


be vastly strengthened as kings by the restoration of. 


‘in Buda no matter how severely their national 
ty may be threatened thereby. Of the position 
, 1 will be taken by Tzecho-Slovakia there can be no 
yubt. Tzecho-Slovakia is a republic and not a monarchy, 
id i ds has suffered perhaps even more severely 
th rt f the old Austro-Hungarian Empire than 
| Serbia itself. But Tzecho-Slovakia was Austro- 

1 territory, and was subject to the decisions of 


governments of Vienna and Budapest, whereas the 


secution which could be meted out to Serbia was the 
; one of a fiscal blockade of her frontiers for 
pury se of injuring her trade. Today Tzecho- 
1 is ruled by the most able of the statesmen of 
dod the rehabilitation of the country has been so 
able that the ex-Emperor and his Hungarian sup- 
rs will find the opposition of Prague something to be 

y reckoned with. 
i underneath the whole question lies the attitude of 
an ce toward the Hungarian Government, and the part 
h the government of Admiral Horthy is playing in 
Spiracy. Since the signing of the Treaty of 
, France has indulged in three major foreign 
” The first, for which Mr. Potncaré was largely 
spo ', was a strong stand on the question of repara- 
ns and a literal enforcement of the treaty. The very 
re of things has largely checkmated Mr. Poincaré’s 
and given Mr. Briand an at any rate temporary 
The second policy was. that initiated by Mr. 
: eranc when he was Premier. It was the Polish policy 
ich | so very nearly faced shipwreck at the moment 

n the Russians marched on Warsaw. It was saved 

" extraordinary piece of good fortune, and that 

> d fortune has given Mr- Millerand a prestige which 

, sf ol calculated with. The third policy was the Hun- 

— which was initiated by Georges Leygues. 

was an understanding by which the assist- 

ungary was to be given to France and Poland 

¢ event of another attack by Russia. It was largely 

ted from the beginning, but it has never com- 

So that if by any chance the Quai 

i should be casting a benevolent eye in the direc- 

pe petenburg, the situation is very much more seri- 
might otherwise be imagined. 

: actual news which is coming from Burgenland 

© support which has been given to the new con- 
= ‘y, mt safely be discounted. . On these occasions 
or) becomes at official bulletin, and every rumor 
sured fact. The wise man takes Mr. Asquith's 
» to wait and see, for without some definite informa- 
n as to what is really happening, fiction is promoted 
on t. It must be admitted that the choice of Burgen- 
id was an astute one. At this very moment the question 
g agitated as to the fate of the country, and con- 
uently, the patriotic movement to secure the territory 
t , rather than for Austria, is sure to meet 
th ay ‘considerable response amongst the Hungarian 
asa vom whose knowledge of the Treaty of Versailles 
ay safely be predicated to be limited to its name, even 
yy know that. What is going to be shown is exactly 
rare ength of the monarchical idea in Hungary. 

t excesses of the revolutionaries in the early days 
€ revolution did so much to discredit them that it 
not be surprising if the people were showing a 

: mess to bend the knee once again to their ancient 
n eo ~ eal At present, ‘however, there is nothing but 
mor to go upon. That the monarchical element every- 
' ie in astern will rally to the ex-Emperor’s 
- t, there is‘no doubt, and the entry into Oedenburg 
| as sinister a constimmation as the visit to 
vo. At the same"time there will be excitement at 

rn, and. particularly amongst the officers of the old 
es es of Prussia and Austria-Hungary. This excite- 
dea make it easier for the governments in Berlin 

_ And unless this present attempt of the ex- 

r comes to as premattire an end as the earlier one, 


Sore 


there may be seals trouble iste faced all through Europe. 

It is only necessary to look at Europe today to see 
what is happening. Two of: the Portuguese ministers 
have been assassinated, and it yet remains to be seen 
what are the forces operating- behind the murders. A\- 
most simultaneously the same fate has overtaken the 
Bulgarian Minister of War, whose sole crime seems to 
have been his effort-loyally to bring about disarmament. 
In such circumstanges, the wanton breach of his word 
by the’ex-Emperor mist be catalogued as nothing more 
nor less than a crime. ae 


Lower Ratés for" Weiss Telegrams. 


THERE are many ways in which the gatherings of 


_the Press Congress of the World, in Honolulu, have beén 
proving themselves worth while, bat perhaps no_resolu-: 
tion that has been considered in those meetings carries | 


deeper significance than’th€ one placing the congress. on 
record as favoring’ the cheapening, the extension, and 
the improvement of telegraphic facilities. That resolu- 
tion has behind it the-knowledge that ample means of 
telegraphic communication, at a moderate cost, are abso- 
lutely essential for the ready. exchange of news and 
press comments among the various countries of the 
world, and also the knowledge: that the exchange of this 
sort of matter is even now very greatly restricted, except 
in the thickly populated regions of the north temperate. 
zone. The members of the congress, being newspaper 


men, have had first-hand experien¢e with the difficulties 


of getting news into or out of the more remote countries, 
and they are better qualified than are men of other in- 


terests to draw the obvious conclusion, namely, that only . 


as the remote places are linked with those amongst which 
the interchange of news and coniment is reasonably con- 
stant’ and complete can all parts of the world begin to 
think in common, and thus to cooperate. 

As a matter of fact there has been a very marked 
expansion of the.means of communication during the 
comparatively short period that has elapsed since the war 
brought its special needs to the fore. The leading coun- 
tries, and even. some of those that are usually rated in 
a secondary position, have ‘been~ setting up wireless 
apparatus, and doing a great deal to insure to themselves 
the kind of interchange that has been found essentiak to 
military and naval proficiency. There has been, also,-a 
great increase in the facilities for exchanging news by 
telegraph in Mexico and South America. It is not over- 
stating the case to aver that South America has been 
brought within the range of the world’s news interchange 
for the first time, because the vears since the war have 
seen the activities of the Associated Press and the United 
Press Associations reaching the status of a daily tele- 
graphic. service representative of the whole continent. 
By the end of April, 1919, the Associated Press had es- 
tablished connections with twenty-five of the leading 
daily newspapers of Central and South America, and 
was serving them with from 500 to 3000 words of news 
daily, by the cable lines of the Central & South Ameri- 
can Telegraph Company. By this means daily informa- 
tion from all over the world, with fuller and fairer re- 
ports from the United States than had ever before been 
generally available in the southern countries, was being 


spread before the readers of six papers in Buenos Aires, 


two in Panama, three in Santiago, Chile, two in Val- 
paraiso, one in Antofagasta, two in Guayaquil, six in 
Lima, and three in Rio de Janeiro, and through these 
memberships the North American public was enabled 
to receive, for the first time, a fairly representative, 
though limited, digest of the news of the entire continent 
of South América. As for Mexico, the extent to which, 
its press communications have been developed became 
apparent early this month at El Paso, Texas, by the 
visit of the editors holding membership in the Mexican 
Associated Press. There were eighty of them, and they 
represented practically every newspaper in the twenty-six 
state capitals of the country and in the leading commer- 
cial cities from Juarez to Tehuantepec.- Cuba, also, has 
had its news exchange similarly quickened and amplified 
during the last few years. 

Yet all this expansion is at best only a framework, 
and the delegates to the Press*Congress are well aware of 
that fact. They know that a complete understanding and 
sympathy among people all over the world eeeres* that 
the daily interchange shall include not only the remotest 
countries, but the remote neighborhoods of countries 
whose capitals are already included in the daily give and 
take. The delegates know, too, that there must be a tre- 
mendous reduction in the costs ‘of telegraphy before such 
a complete interchange will be possible. That is why they 
pledged themselves to work in their own countries for 
lower rates for press messages. They should not be left 
to deal with this matter unaided. Governments, every- 
where, can well afford to join in the effort. For, 
whatever may be said of the desirability of low rates 
for private communications by wire, the telegraphic 
‘exchange amongst general newspapers is of public con- 
cern, and deserves to be furthered for the sake of the 
common welfare. If no other reason could be. found 
for amphfying the daily international exchange of news, 
there would still be a good one at hand in the free 
circulation of propaganda of many kinds that has forced 
itself upon public notice since the war. This sort of 
matter is thrust upon newspapers at every turn. Often 
it finds its excuse for being,: as well as whatever 
plausibility it may have, in the dearth of regular news 
from the countries with which it purports. to concern 
itself. Plenty of South American “news” is now avail- 


able to the North American press, but written in New 


York; and anybody seeking “news’’ of Near Eastern 
countries can have a bushel of it for the asking, from the 
propagandists. Of course the mere opening of a tele- 
graphic connection here and there will not do away with 
this sort of thing, but if facilities for full and immediate 
news reports are made available, sooner or later the truth 
about conditions is bound to come over the wires. More- 
over, as the Press Congress appears to have recognized, 
the abbreviated cable dispatch is useless for the purposes 
of journalism. The time has arrived when even a tele- 
graphic story must be told in full. Only so can misunder- 
standings be minimized. 


_tolia. Then, there is the question of religion. 


King Feisul 5. Speech 

Ir THE speech delivered by King Feisul, on the occa- 
sion of his accession to the throne of Irak, may be taken 
as a true measure of his good intent and statesmanship, 
then the outlook for the new kingdom is, from every 
point of view, promising. It cannot be pretended that 
the position of the new King is an easy one. For cen- 
tries past, the people of Mesopotamia have lived under 


- that strangely erratic and strangely irresponsible form of 
government which obtained so generally in the outlying 


territories of the old Turkish Empire. They have never 
been used to much order or much organization, but, 


within certain. broad limits, have been accustomed to 
‘doing very much as they pleased. The Kingdom of Irak, 


moreover, is in the midst of a region full of unsettle- 
ment. Little help is to be looked for from conditions 
at present obtaining in Persia, in Kurdistan, or.in Ana- 
The Arabs 
of Mesopotamia belong to the Shia sect of Muhammad- 
anism, whereas the new King belongs to the Sunni sect, 
aml between these two sects there have begn few dealings 
of a friendly nature for centuries. 

All these difficulties, however, King Feisul bids fair to 
overcome. His appeal to the Arab people contained in 
his coronation speech was based on the broadest possible 
grounds, “If the saying is true,” he declared, “that a 
people follows the religion of its King, then my ‘religion 
is to realize the wishes of the nation, and to set the 


: pillars of this kingdom on the foundation of a strong 


religious principle, and to establish a civilization on a 
true basis of natural science and nobility of character.” 
King Feisul then went on to insist that the most urgent 
need was for unity, unity of idea and unity of effort, 
and that, in proportion to the completeness of this unity, 
progress would be insured. 

There was, it is true, much in King Feisul’s speech 
that was inevitable, but it was none the less sincere and 
vital on that account. Through his excellent practice 
rather than through his excellent profession, during the 
past six or seven years, the Arabs have learned to trust 
the Emir Feisul, to give him his former title, as they have 
trusted few of their leaders, and, in these circumstances, 
they would have gathered from the words of his speech 
something much more than the formality of the occasion 
would otherwise seem to warrant. “There shall be no 
distinction between townsman and Bedouin. For me, 
the sole distinction between men shall be that of knowl- 
edge ‘and capacity. The whole nation is my party, and 
[ have no other. ‘The interests of the country as a whole 
are my interests, and I have no other.” 

It was the same when King I*etsul came to outline 
his plans for the future. He told of how it would be his 
first task to proceed with the convocation of a Con- 
stituent Assembly, to which would be intrusted the work 
of drawing up a constitution, of establishing the freedom 
of religion and worship, of enacting laws to safeguard 
the interests of foreigners, and of guaranteeing equity of 
commercial dealings with foreign countries. ‘“‘You must 
seek knowledge and must work,” declared the new King 
in conclusion. 
and grant us SUCCESS. 


me eee — 


Author or Artist 


THe exhibition of a series of drawings by Max 
Beerbohm, called ‘‘Rossetti and His Circte,” raises the 
question, “Is Max author or artist?’’ Does he not come 
nearer than most craftsmen to being artist and author in 
equal proportions? Some of his delightful cartoons are 
even more literarv than pictorial, such as “Algernon 
reading ‘Anactoria’ to Gabriel and William,” or ‘Mr. 
Browning Brings a Lady of Rank and [ashion to See 
Mr. Rossetti.” 

Turning from this wise and cunning satirist who is 
really working in the same vein as Mr. Lytton Strachey, 
it may be interesting to consider some authors who were 
also artists, and some artists who were also authors. It 
is not generally known that Sir Walter Scott, in his youth, 
took lessons in oil painting from “a little Jew animalcule, 
a smouch called Burrell, a clever, sensible creature though ; 
but I could make no headway either in painting or draw- 
ing.” There is no doubt which of the two was the 
natural bias of Scott; or of Thackeray. With J‘romentin 
the case is reversed. Although an interesting pafhter, his 
book ‘“‘Les Maitres d’Autrefois” is a far finer perform- 
ance in literature than anything he ever did in painting. 
George Du Maurier came to writing late in life, and there 
are those who think that, as a delicate social satirist, he 
was better with the pen than with the pencil. R. A. M. 
Stevenson, cousin of Louis, failed in painting; he took to 
literature, not because he liked it, but because he could 
earn a living by it, which he found impossible in painting. 
Austin Dobson began life as an artist, and Sir W. B. 
Richmond, after devoting many years to painting, wrote 
a novel which was a failure. 

A curious case is that of “F. Anstey,” who, -after 
writing many humorous books, has now laid down the 
pen and is devoting his days to drawing and painting. 
George Moore began life as an.artist, and only gave it up 
when he found he could not succeed. Arnold Bennett's 
hobby is drawing, and producing accurate water colors. 
Sir Charles Holmes, director of the National Gallery, has 
won distinction both with the brush and the pen, and Mr. 
D. S. MacColl paints in holiday time and writes very 
agreeably when he is forced to. Mr. Charles Ricketts 
is equally talented as author and as artist. 

In America we have, among others, ‘William Hunt. 
whose “Thoughts of a Painter” are probably the tersest 
and wisest statements that have ever been made about 
painting’ He was an average painter, but a fine teacher. 
Kenyon Cox wrote delightfully. He-expressed himself 
fluently and with point, but as a painter he was common- 
place. Frank Norris began life in Julian’s atelier in 
Paris, where he studied on and off for two years. 

The above list is far from complete. Indeed, a book 
might be written of the men who began life as artists 
and afterward won fame in literature, and of those who 
have practiced the two together. In each case either 
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writing or painting usually gains the upper hand, but . 
with such gifted men as Du Maurier and Max Beerbohm 


it is hard to say which is paramount. On his own con- 
fession Du Maurier found writing easier than drawing, 


“For the rest, it is for God to help us, 


fcivilization’s outlaws, 


and Max Beerbohm, it is said, finds drawing easier gn 


writing. Those who have seen his “copy,” with it 
many erasures and changes, are convinced that he does 


4‘, 
( 


not find writing easy. Yet in spite of this, and quite ’ 


acknowledging the charm of his drawings, decorated with 
4 little color, it may be affirmed that Max Beerbohm is 
greater as‘an author than as an artist. 


Editorial Notes 


Apropos of the movement at present on foot in 
Chicago, under the auspices of the Board of Education, 
for feeding sheep glands to * ‘subnormal children” with a 
view to restoring them to “normalcy,” it is interesting to 
recall the case of Joanna Stephens, who flourished some 
hundred and fifty years ago. Joanna was credited with 
possessing a wonderful, remedy, and public interest was 
gradually so aroused in the matter that a subscription list 
was opened, headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with the object of purchasing the recipe for the remedy 
from Joanna, and making it available for the salvation 
of the race. Joanna asked no less than £5000, but the 
money was quickly obtained, and then the recipe came 
to light. It ran as follows: “My medicines are a powder, 
a decoction and a pill. The powder consists of egg shells 
and snails, both calcined. The decoction is made by 
boiling some herbs (together with a ball which consists 
of soap, swine’s cresses burnt to a blackness, and honey ) 
in water. The pills consist of snails calcined, wild carrot 
seeds, burdock seeds, ashen keys, hips and haws,.all burnt 
to a blackness, soap and honey.” Joanna got her money 
and the doctors the recipe. As Dr. Hadwen, the well- 
known anti-vivisectionist, who recalls the incident, re- 
marks, “‘I-ools and their money are soon parted.” 
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THE entente must repent of its ways! Such js the 
fiat that has gone forth from Germany. Galileo it was 
who, when compelled to recant his beliefs concerning the 
physical earth, exclaimed: “But it does move!” In 
the same sense the Germans are forming societies to 
compel the entente to retract its convictions. They are 
moving ina moral offensive on Versailles for the purpose 
of having the German people whitewashed of their pub- 
licly proclaimed guilt in the great war. The Allies, not 
the Germans, are to show repentance, when once the latter 
have proved to the world allied complicity in bringing 
about the war, their guilt in the methods of conducting 
the war on a basis of lawlessness and unnecessary cruelty, 
and in the destruction of the fruits of European civiliz- 
ation. ‘That a man convinced against his will is of the 


same opinion still apparently does not enter into the plans, 


of the protagonists of a movement which, whatever else 
may be said about it, possesses an element of humor 
that only the German Michael fails to see. 
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SPEAKING on present issues to a gathering of his con- 
stituents, Charles L. Underhill, Representative from 
Massachusetts, uttered a warning against too hasty in- 
dorsement of a limitation of armament. He gave this 
advice on the ground that mar men employed in navy 
vards had lost employment with the close of the war, and 
that many moresweuld when armaments were cut. Since 
Mr. Underhill is, according to his own assertion, “a 100 
per cent prohibitionist,” it might .be pertinent to ask him 
whether he originally opposed prohibition because many 
bartenders would be forced to seek employment else- 
where. War has now joined alcohol in the category of 
and it seems strange that any 
member of Congress should be swayed by a protest from 
his constituents that they have been deprived of work 
which is directed - tow ard immediate or eventual de- 
struction. 


THE publication of a book on Queen Victoria, with 
all the dramatic “high lights” 
naturally appeal to those playwrights who are in search 
of ready-made dramatic material with ready-made public 
interest attached. Unfortunately for the dramatists, as 
a London critic observes, the Queen remains exempt 
from representation on the stage for a prolonged period, 
under the provisions of a “ridiculous law.’’ Considering 
the alarming rate at which former sovereigns, generals, 
statesmen, musical composers, and other notabilities are 
being pressed into the service of the theater just now, 
a law which draws the line somewhere may not be quite 
so ridiculous as the playwrights doubtless, consider. 


Now that the film photophone is declared to be 
already a successful and accomplished fact, what will be 
the effect upon the art of acting as’a whole when the 
“movie” speaks as well as moves? Will the “movie” at 


strongly accentuated, will 


last rank with a theatrical performance and force the- 


spoken play by Ijving actors either off the stage or. to 
radical structural reforms? The answer is perhaps on 
the knees of the gods. But it is certain that there will be 
consternation for many in the great “movie” cities like 
Hollywood, in California. A new test, the voice, will be 
mig How will thousands of actors and actresses 

America, who have never spoken a single line on the 
public stage, stand up under it: f ‘ 


I*-REDERIC HARRISON has been Ww Aine i in The Times 
of London to show that European traveling i in the days of 
the Prince Consort was much more delightiul than travel- 
ing today. WW ery likely. Almost any thing of that period 
was more delightful, than the same sort of thing is today. 
At least,«that 1s the way it seems from the standpoint of 
today, not.so much because those times were any better 
than these as because these ‘are not infinitely better than 
they are. And, speaking of delightful things, is there any 
more delightful way of forgetting the ills of the present 
than that of dwelling upon a past whereof the ills have 
long Since been forgotten? 


I<very month that passes finds the modern battleship 
adding to its necessary equipment. Already, it cannot 
safely go to sea, in-war time, without its flotilla of 
destroyers, without its paravanes and blisters, while if. it 
desires to ride at anchor in any harbor, all approaches 
must be guarded by submarine booms. The very latest 
invention, concerning which it must be said that ‘“‘no 
battleship should be without it,” 1s the catapult, for shoot- 
ing aeroplanes into action. But then, no doubt, the cata- 
pult will be useful for other than war purposes. 


¥ 


